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What I have to say in this paper is founded on my own expe- 
rience as a teacher and will deal largely with the course which I 
have worked out in the East Technical High School of Cleveland, 
but it may not be out of place to recall briefly the various stages 
through which the teaching of English has passed since the intro- 
duction of the college-entrance requirements. I believe my own 
experience will be, in general, that of most teachers of English. 

There was, first, the college training of the teacher, consisting 
of much study of the classics and little emphasis on composition, 
except the learning of rules and the writing of extemporaneous 
themes on such subjects as “‘ Honesty Is the Best Policy”; then the 
carrying of these ideals into the high schools, where the emphasis 
was again placed on the classics on account of the college-entrance 
examinations in English, with the result that most of the themes 
set for the pupils to write were drawn from the study of literature 
and consisted in telling the story of Macbeth, describing Sir Roger de 
Coverley, arguing on the sanity of Hamlet, or producing an exposi- 
tion or an essay on the character of Portia. There followed progress 
on the side of composition, the introduction of a new type of text, 
with more practice in writing, less study of rules, and a broader 


«A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English at Philadel- 
phia, March 1, 1913. 
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choice of subjects; on the side of literature, the introduction of a 
larger list of classics in the college requirements. Finally arrived 
the abandonment, in many cases, of the college-entrance examina- 
tions in English, or at least a change in the aim of the questions, 
the object now being to test the ability of the pupil to express 
himself, rather than to find out whether he has read certain classics 
or knows certain rules of rhetoric. 

We are now in large measure free from the so-called domina- 
tion of the colleges, which, by the way, we asked for. But there 
is a new domination. We are coming to the belief that the public 
schools belong to the people and not to the colleges. We had an 
easy task when we undertook to show the colleges that we could 
work out our own salvation. They trusted us. We were trained 
under their supervision; many of the professors were familiar by 
experience with our problems. But our new critics are many of 
them inexperienced in the teaching of English; many of them have 
no standard of taste, they merely feel that something is wrong. 
In the readjustment of our educational system, with the introduc- 
tion of the practical subjects, there is a tendency to question every- 
thing. So far has this heresy extended, that even our pupils tell 
us what should be done in our courses. It is quite the fashion 
today for our pupils to pass judgment on the classics. It is in the 
air; they get it from the magazines, from older brothers and 
sisters. Teachers are affected, and encourage this attitude. All 
about us is this state of doubt. It is not necessarily an unhealthy 
condition. The result is bound to be growth. All progress works 
along this line: the statement of a fact or principle, a new position, 
a step forward. 

It is a good sign that we do not find in the magazines and papers 
many answers to our critics from those in our profession. I 
believe the time is coming soon for a defense, but in the mean time 
it is good for us to think out and try out our problems from all 
viewpoints. It takes some courage these days to pick up a current 
magazine and look over the table of contents; we are so sure of 
finding a knife slashing into us. Our critics cut deep, but let us 
make it our care that they do not cut away the vitals in their 
attempts to decide for us what the needs of our pupils are; let us 
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take care that they do not limit us to the practical needs; let us 
hold fast to the thought that our pupils have spiritual needs to 
which it is our duty to minister. 

The situation then is this: the public demanding results in the 
way of definite, tangible efficiency; the colleges requiring of our 
pupils power and appreciation; the teachers asking, “How can 
we unify these divergent demands?’ We must show that the 
results of our training are intellectual power and spiritual growth— 
on the intellectual side particularly the power to think clearly. 
I believe that we are all agreed that if we can get our pupils to 
think clearly it is a comparatively easy task to teach them to write 
good English. The question is: ‘‘Does our course in English tend 
to clear thinking? Have we helped or retarded ?” 

I should say that in some respects we have been retarding. 
The work in certain lines has been too abstract, especially in 
composition. Pupils have been required to write about subjects 
which were not taken from their own lives. There has been too 
much criticism of literature in the composition class, due, I believe, 
to the college-entrance examination questions and also to the fact 
that these subjects were always ready at hand. Instead of seeking 
something in the environment of the pupil, the teacher told the 
pupil to seek in his own mind for vague, unformed notions about 
abstract subjects in literature. 

Believing the assignment of such subjects as these to be one of 
the causes of so much muddy thinking and indefinite expression, 
I have endeavored to reduce this kind of writing in our school to a 
minimum, especially for the first and second years. Pupils are not 
required to write themes on subjects taken from literature. I 
have endeavored to get their subjects for pure exposition from 
another source. My first aim was to get definite, clear expression. 
Before that there has to be definite, clear seeing. Now what does’ 
the pupil see clearly? The immediate in time and space. He | 
has a feeling for the immediate, for the close at hand: his work, | 
his play, his interests. 

In our school practically all work in exposition is based on the 
work in the shops. We have what we call “shop themes.” These 
themes necessarily have to be scattered throughout our three- 
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year course and are not a course by themselves in exposition cover- 
ing successive weeks. The subjects vary according to the work 
that is being done. A typical subject in turning is, ‘‘How to Turn 
a Cylinder”; in cabinet-making, ‘‘Laying-out of Mortise and 
Tenon Joints”; in pattern-making, “‘How to Make a Split Pat- 
tern’’; in forging, ‘‘ Describe the Process of Welding”’; in domestic 
science, ‘‘A Comparison of the Nutritive Value of Beef and Mutton 
with Veal and Lamb”; in pottery, ‘How to Make a Tile”; in 
applied art, “How to Furnish a Dining-Room.” The pupils do 
no preparatory reading on these subjects. The teachers of English 
are in close touch with the teachers of technical subjects and know 
just what practical work the pupils have had. One of these shop 
themes is required each month. Much of the work is done orally. 
A subject is assigned for the next day’s recitation; ‘‘The Use of 
the Engine Lathe,” for instance. A few minutes are spent in 
outlining, the class telling the main points to be brought out: 
the use of the lathe, its construction, how it works, precautions to 
be taken. A drawing is put on the board; then the one who recites 
selects his audience; probably he prefers to be a foreman in a shop; 
the class are new workmen who have never used a lathe. They 
criticize from that viewpoint. The class is divided into sections, 
one to watch for unity, one for clearness, another for sentence 
structure, another for use of words. These themes are then 
written and handed in the next day. The oral work is a positive 
saving to the teacher. The class gets the benefit of the general 
criticism. It leaves the correction of mechanical errors for the 
teacher to do on the written work, not a tiring, nerve-wearing 
process, but something that can be done almost automatically. 
The work that wears us out in correcting themes is the endless 
number of suggestions as to arrangement, development of thought, 
and reconstruction of sentences. 

Besides, there is the gain to the pupils in oral expression, 
pronunciation, enunciation, presence before the class. The class 
gets the benefit of criticism in development and arrangement of 
material. The greatest value is the training in sustained thinking. 
The question-and-answer method of recitation practiced for twelve 
years of the pupil’s life is fatal to sustained thinking. Oral work 
will overcome this to some extent. 
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In our commencement exercises also, the interests of the pupils 
are considered. We began in a simple way. Last year two girls 
came on the stage and cooked a supper for unexpected company. 
They broiled steak, made biscuits, prepared the strawberries, set 
the table, all in fifteen minutes. The girls, taking turns, talked 
every minute, explaining what they were doing, and why. 

In January, one of our girl graduates had an exercise, ‘An 
Afternoon in a Millinery Shop.” We had a part of the stage 
arranged to represent a millinery shop. The girl explained 
the making of a hat while she trimmed one. Six girls of the 
Senior class, representing customers, then came in and tried on 
hats. Our little milliner explained why the fat girl who came 
should not wear this or that hat; what colors the auburn-haired 
girl should avoid; that the girl with the regular features should 
choose a hat with certain lines; that the girl with irregular features 
should appear in other lines; that girls with big noses look well in 
certain shapes, while those having little noses should avoid them. 
There was a discussion as to whether the hat was to be one of 
general utility, or one for dress. Economy was considered. Our 
milliner did not tell her customers they looked charming in every 
hat they put on. I believe every woman, at this point, will agree 
with me that such training as this, if general, would be appreciated. 

The Senior class in house decoration will this year work out 
an exercise for commencement. The form will be a short play; 
scene, any home at house-cleaning time; characters, mother and 
father, who are away at the opening of the play, six children from 
twelve to twenty-two years of age who plan to rearrange the 
furniture, rugs, etc., and to do some papering and refurnishing for 
themselves. The purpose is to bring out the development in taste 
of the pupils—the ideas of color, arrangement, etc., which they have 
gained in the course in house decoration. In preparing for this 
exercise each member is given a problem to present to the writer 
of the play. The pupils will meet and talk over the problems 
together, problems that are original in this case, but which they 
are able to handle on account of their past work in the art depart- 
ment. The girl who will write the dialogue showed fair ability 
when she studied the writing of conversation. 

The class prophecy, in the form of a play, will have for its 
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scene the home of the Newly-Weds, who are beginning housekeeping. 
Mrs. Newly-Wed has cooked her husband a good, digestible meal, 
according to the principles learned in the cooking course in our 
school. Mr. Newly-Wed doesn’t like the taste of the food. He 
prefers his mother’s indigestible fried eggs, greasy doughnuts, 
and fried steak. A nice little quarrel ensues. Mrs. Newly-Wed 
must explain her position. 

I have selected a girl to write the play who has shown more 
than ordinary literary ability in dramatizing. I mention this to 
show you that although we are trying to train our pupils in good 
literary forms by the use of a text in composition, we seek always 
for subjects that are in their lives and within their comprehension. 

The boys’ technical work has also been used for commencement. 

I think I have gone into detail sufficiently to show to what 
extent we are basing our work on the interests and experiences 
of the pupils. Not only in pure exposition is this our ideal but 
in other forms of discourse we aim to draw materials from their 
daily life. Description, of course, is easy; narration, a little harder. 
What is happening in the lives of these pupils which is worth 
while telling? As I said before, I believe that the immediate, 
the close at hand, is what the pupil writes about most clearly and 
vividly; in other words, what he is master of. In most textbooks 
we find such subjects as these: ‘““A Boat Race,” ‘‘A Day in the 
Woods,” “A Visit to the Country.” I have found that some 
pupils have had no experience similar to the one suggested, or if 
they have had, the experience was remote in time, and a poor 
narration is the result. 

Because of this I have sought for a universal source of material 
for a narrative and have found what our text calls the “character 
hint”’ to be the most satisfactory general subject, as the material 
for it can be found every day in the lives of those about us. The 
problem of the boy who says, “I didn’t know what to write about,” 
is thus solved. That is one of our general problems, I believe, in 
the teaching of narration. Another is, of course, how to get a good 
narrative. My own experience has taught me that there is a posi- 
tive gain in the construction of the narrative by using the method 
I describe below. 
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The revelation of character through action is the most interest- 
ing picture we witness in life. That is the material of which 
literature is made. The incident which will give us this picture 
seems the simplest unit for the pupil to grasp. He studies a model. 
He reads in his history of literature that Sir Walter Scott was an 
honest man, but not until he learns of the incident, or series of 
incidents, picturing Scott at the age of fifty-five setting to work 
to pay off an enormous debt to which he was not legally bound, 
not until he pictures him writing, writing, day after day, night 
after night, until his fingers, hand, and arm were stiffened with 
paralysis, does he realize the character of the great novelist. A few 
examples of this kind and the pupil begins to understand that all 
about him every day are happening those things of which literature 
is made. Very simple things, too, they seem to him as he watches, 
and he may, if he tries, write something worth while. The main 
thing is to see; so our young author, expecting to get his char- 
acter hint downtown after school, on the street car—anywhere, of 
course, except immediately at hand—settles himself down to get © 
his geometry lesson. The door opens gently and a little dog 
wanders into the study hall. Up and down the aisles he trots, 
getting a friendly pat here and there from the boys as they glance 
from their lessons for a brief moment. A loud voice from the 
teacher’s desk calls, “Put that dog out.” Doggie is gathered into 
loving arms and carried to the door. Back to his geometry lesson 
goes Mr. Young Writer and is lost again in /a+/b. Suddenly 
there is a sound of a chair moving, and Mr. Six-Foot rises from 
the teacher’s desk, goes to the door, steps outside, calls the confid- 
ing doggie to him, and kicks him cruelly in the ribs. There is a 
suppressed expression of anger from the boys as they half rise from 
their seats with clenched fists as Mr. Six-Foot takes his place behind 
the desk again. Geometry is forgotten by Mr. Young Writer. 
He seizes his pen and writes a “character hint,” a narration with 
pictures, if you please, inspired by emotions which only a boy 
who owns a dog knows. I give this because it is founded on 
fact and is the type I am seeking. 

It is an easy step from this simple narrative to the short story, 
for the pupil has been trained to see and picture the concrete. 
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The question is, How much time and energy should we give to 
the short story? Are the results worth while? Not in a practical 
way, unless you admit that power is practical. The arrangement 
of material and development of the plot for a short story certainly 
tend to give a pupil command over his thought and language. 

This problem came to me. I took charge of a school monthly 
publication. After a few issues, containing the usual material 
found in a school paper, I changed my plans. I thought that the 
pupils would be more interested in reading shop themes than 
anything else, since they like to write about what they are doing. 
So I filled two of the issues full of these themes. A very surprising 
thing happened: the subscriptions fell below the usual number. 
I pondered but could not solve the problem; finally the principal 
came to me one day and said: ‘‘The pupils won’t buy the Scarab 
because it is full of shop themes. They want stories, jokes, funny 
verse.’ In other words, when they read they want the human 
interest. They are interested in writing about what they are 
doing, for that is definite and clear to them; there they are masters 
of the situation. Nothing is so discouraging as the feeling of 
indefiniteness—a foggy state of mind. But I have found that 
these pupils do not want shop all the time. So we have one shop 
theme in each issue, usually about some special work a boy or a 
girl is doing. For our next number we have a theme describing 
a contrivance a boy invented for finding the recalescent point in 
hardening steel. Occasionally the boys make trips to the big 
factories of our city. They use these experiences for the writing 
of narratives. 

We do some work in the short-story, and find pupils occasionally 
who have marked ability; from these we choose members for the 
board of editors for our school paper and annual. Even in this 
work the aim is to find the material in the lives of the pupils. Our 
school is the most interesting type for this work because our pupils 
belong to many nationalities and to all classes. The boy who is 
a porter on one of the lake boats during the summer writes us 
stories showing wonderful descriptive power when he pictures the 
St. Lawrence. Another has lived in New Mexico; he gives us the 
atmosphere of the desert. 
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The teaching of Franklin’s Autobiography resulted in some 
interesting discoveries. One of my teachers asked each member 
of her class to write an autobiography. She discovered a few 
foreign-born pupils in her class who had written very interesting 
incidents of their lives. As a result, I took a canvass of all the 
classes. I found fifty foreign-born out of thirteen hundred pupils, 
fifteen of whom came to this country after the age of ten. I 
called these to my room for an interview. Many nationalities 
were represented. I asked them to write experiences which they 
had had that would be interesting to us. They were very reticent 
for the first fifteen minutes, but at the end of an hour I could 
hardly get them to go home. Most of the incidents told were 
genuine thrillers. A sixteen-year-old Jewish boy, born in Russia, 
who had been here five years, said, when I told him what I wanted, 
as he glanced at Mary Antin’s The Promised Land, “I had all 
them dreams what Mary Antin tells about before I came to 
America.” ‘“‘Good,’”’ I said, ‘‘tell me what your dreams were, 
and whether they have come true.” His eyes shone as he replied, 
“T had troubles in Russian schools, I will tell you about them.”’ 
Another told me about going with an older brother to a meeting 
of the revolutionists in a dark cellarin Warsaw. Another described 
the streets of St. Petersburg in winter with the fires on the corners 
where he had often stopped to warm his hands on a cold day. 
Nicolena Di Corpo told me that her family lived in fear on a 
little farm under the shadow of Mt. Vesuvius; also of getting lost 
in a marble palace, the art gallery in Naples, when her parents 
took her to that city for a holiday. 

Getting at the interests of the pupils should be our first aim. 
One of the general criticisms against us is that our pupils are not 
interested; that the work is far removed from their lives. Even 
in the essay, the purely literary type, where the author expresses 
his own personality or viewpoint, an adaptation can be made to 
the interests of the pupils. 

Our last course, argumentation, is necessarily founded on the 
reading of the pupils. In the third year we aim in the formal 
essay and debate to create or develop thought; but this is done 
after two years’ work in trying to get clear, definite expression 
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about real things, the concrete in the lives of the pupils. Mean- 
while the pupil’s mind has developed so that he is capable of han- 
dling subjects involving judgment. Much stress is put upon how 
to find the material for a debate. Poole’s Index and the Reader’s 
Guide are brought to the classroom, and a class period is spent in 
handling these books, followed by a week’s practice in making 
bibliographies. How to make pupils independent in a library is 
one object of this course. 

This practically covers the course in composition. We come 
now to the much-mooted question of the classics. The classics 
read in our school are taken from the college-requirement list. 
But in choosing for my school, I considered only the interests of 
the pupils. Those books were chosen which I had found, after 
several years of experience, all pupils liked. I disregarded the 
value of the classic, or the fact that some teachers could get pupils 
interested in Milton, for instance. I took those classics that the 
boys and girls like in spite of the teacher or of any method of teach- 
ing that may be used. The narrative and dramatic types pre- 
dominate. We omit Milton and Palgrave’s collection of lyrics. 

The classics chosen are all read in class and discussed. No 
distinction is made between the so-called study and reading 
courses. I find our pupils are not interested in the Sir Roger 
de Coverley type of essay. Of course, I believe it is our business 
to create an interest, just as much as it is the duty of the teacher 
of mathematics to create an interest in the binomial theorem by 
having the pupils master it. But a created interest is very different 
from a forced interest. It was my particular problem to keep the 
classics in our school, so I have tried to avoid forced interest in 
those classics. 

I believe our critics are wrong when they say, for instance, 
that an interest in the Jiiad is a forced one. This epic has all 
that appeals to youth. It is elemental, dramatic, full of contest. 
It is easy for the pupil to live through in imagination the expe- 
riences of the characters. Indeed, it is remarkable how pupils 
of this age will read the classics in the light of their own experiences. 
I recall an incident in one of my classes. We were reading the 
description of the race of Achilles and Hector—‘‘three times 
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round the walls of Troy’’—the greatest foot-race the world has 
ever known, for the participants were not racing for medals or 
trophies, but for their own lives. Achilles is about to lay his hands 
upon the foe, when Jove looks down and says: “What do I see? 
I must take a hand.” At this point, thinking that the injustice 
of the affair would appeal to the boys, I said: ‘‘What do you think 
of that?”’ With one emphatic voice they shouted: ‘Fixed race.” 
I don’t believe we'll have to give up the classics if we’ll let the 
boys and girls approach them from their own viewpoint; if we 
teachers can keep ourselves in the background and not force 
ourselves between the classic and the child. 

To be sure, we must see that there is an understanding of the 
thought. We must sometimes question and interpret. This was 
clearly forced upon me once while I was teaching the Merchant of 
Venice. A boy was reading the speech of Bassanio where he asks 
Antonio for money wherewith to fit himself out for the courtship 
of Portia. He stumbled over the words of Bassanio, 

“but my chief care 
Is to come fairly off from the great debts, 


Wherein my time, something too prodigal, 
Hath left me gaged.” 


I asked, ‘‘What is troubling Bassanio?’”’ He answered, “‘He’s 
engaged.” 

Some of our critics, I believe, have a wrong notion as to the 
use of the classics. They say our pupils do not ask for more 
Shakespeare and Scott. Aren’t they expecting too much? I am 
wondering if one of our purposes in studying the classics is not to 
give our pupils a standard, a standard whereby they can form 
judgment on the great mass of literature that is thrown before 
them today. 

But I have been asked to say something about the actual needs 
of our pupils. I have discussed the great needs, (1) clear expres- 
sion, (2) an interest in and love for the classics. 

The question as to whether we are training our pupils in the 
English used in writing on technical subjects is often asked us. 
Our shop themes prepare them along this line. I believe that will 
be the kind of writing they will most likely do, if they have occasion 
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to write in the future. But my main purpose in using the shop 
theme is to get definite, clear expression for the present. 

As to particular needs, spelling, for instance; one lesson a week, 
by means of which a pupil is put through a speller designed for 
high-school use, puts emphasis on good spelling, and I get better 
results in this way than by leaving all this work to be done in the 
correcting of themes. Sentence structure is not studied from rules 
on unity, emphasis, or coherence, but by correcting and improving 
many sentences, usually those taken from the themes of the pupils 
in class. I prefer much practice in the rewriting of sentences to 
the use of the formal rhetoric. 

As for supplementary reading, can anything be done in the 
way of adapting this work to the needs and interests of the pupils ? 
The aim here should be to find individual needs and interests. 
This is indeed a problem. We find in the same class a boy who 
has read practically nothing. He is not infrequently a member 
of a book-loving family; we find another boy, sometimes of foreign 
parentage, who has read widely. The only way this work can be 
handled satisfactorily is by conference. 

One more subject remains, that of magazine reading. Definite 
articles from the best magazines are assigned at first; later the 
pupils choose their own topics, and three-minute reports are made 
once a month orally on the floor before the class. The objects are 
to train pupils to read the best magazines and to teach them to 
choose what is worth while. This is all the time I can conscien- 
tiously give to this kind of reading. I think we should watch 
carefully the magazines that will publish an article criticizing the 
work in English in our schools, and two months later use part of 
that article for advertising purposes. In this commercial age 
should not our pupils be trained a little to study the commercial 
and ethical attitude of current magazines ? 

In conclusion, I have tried to show, first, that the fundamental 
need is clear, definite expression and that this can be obtained by 
basing the work on the interests of the pupils; second, that there 
are certain classics in which all pupils seem to be interested, those 
classics that contain much action. From that interest we may be 
able to create interest in others. 





THE TEST WE MUST MEET* 


WILLIAM D. LEWIS 
Principal of the William Penn High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


As teachers of English we must not be insensible of the new 
spirit that is pervading educational thought. We have abandoned 
the faculty psychology; mental discipline is measured in terms of 
habit; culture is, in Matthew Arnold’s words, the ability to see 
things as they are to the extremely practical end that reason and 
the will of God may prevail. What my experience teaches or what 
conclusions I may draw from my a priori theories are of very little 
consequence: we are approaching the era of scientific measurement 
of results, and this new spirit in education is asking us some very 
practical questions about our results. We have been experimenting 
in method for about twenty years; we have defined and redefined 
our aims; we have been given a larger and larger place in the cur- 
riculum—what have we to show for it? No longer can we answer 
with generalities to which no one can take exception, concerning 
the desirability of a command of accurate, forceful, and lucid expres- 
sion, or the esthetic and ethical value of a knowledge of good litera- 
ture. We must be ready to prove that our pupils have made 
reasonable progress in the art of expression and that they show 
evidence of their literary discrimination in the books and periodicals 
that they read of their own volition. 

One test of our results will come, of course, as in the past, from 
the colleges, but their test is likely to be much the easiest of all to 
meet because it is so largely formal and examinational. We shall 
probably continue to be unduly conscious of their criticisms, and 
as a result we shall probably continue to use methods of questionable 
value in preparing our pupils for the real test. Gradually, however, 
this evil is diminishing, because we are coming to see that college 
preparation is only an incidental part of our work, and because 

«A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English at Philadel- 
phia, February 28, 1913. 
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the colleges themselves are emerging from the academic shades 
and monastic cloisters that have so long obscured their view of 
the problems of economic, political, and social progress which our 
pupils must attack. 

The test that will really measure the value of our work will not 
appear in the entrance examination books of the colleges, nor in 
our pupils’ reports of excellent attainments in college classes, nor 
in the poems and magazine articles that they write. It will be no 
dress-parade of their monographic millinery, but their everyday 
habit of effective and respectable English. 

Within the last half-dozen years it has dawned upon teachers 
of English that man is a talking animal. Along with other practical 
considerations we have come to realize that the demand for reason- 
ably accurate oral speech is much larger than for written expression. 
Available oral language resources are heavy assets against the 
emergency liabilities of everyday life. Slowly we have grasped 
the relation between this outstanding truth and the duty of the 
school. At last we are giving pupils a chance to talk in school as 
they must, by some shift, learn to talk after leaving school. With 
a definite problem, namely, to convey to the listeners something 
that they must get straight in order to make their own next move, 
the young student feels the compelling power of the spoken word 
or gets the reaction from its blundering use. Into this oral attain- 
ment enter the elements of enunciation, modulation, tone, pitch 
—in a word everything comprehended in the term elocution as 
rescued from the Curfew-Shall-Not-Ring-Tonight fiend. 

This everyday habit must affect written expression as well. 
We have been working at this longer, and probably we are meeting 
the test better—at least we have discovered a good many things 
not to do. A few years ago we were industriously rehashing the 
cadavers of the books on the prescribed list and as surely establish- 
ing in the minds of our pupils a list of proscribed books and authors. 
We were inscribing red-ink trespass-signs upon square rods of 
wastebasket scenery and indelible crow’s-feet and acidulous droops 
on our own faces. We were distending monosyllabic ideas into 
galleys of -osity and -ation by our demands for 400 words on ‘‘ What 
I See in George Eliot’s Face.” Isn’t it true that we have now 
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learned in both oral and written composition that the surest sources 
of interest and the greatest possibilities of growth lie in the pupil’s 
saying or writing as he will all his life something that he really 
wants to say or write? Our problem, then, is to discover individual 
interests, to correlate with these interests in all of the other subjects 
of the school, through this correlation to enlist the assistance of 
other members of the faculty, and to develop in our pupils the best 
possible habits of oral and written expression. 

How well will our pupils write? Not very well to besure. Par- 
ticularly where we must try to denature the ianguage of the street 
and the immigrant home we shall always find it hard to meet the 
business man’s requirement that his clerk shall make the president 
of the Browning Club envious and that his stenographer shall 
eradicate all of his own dictated barbarisms. But the progress 
of the race always puts somebody at a Sisyphus task, and we can 
console ourselves that our rock never rolls quite to the bottom. If 
our expense of time and money is to be justified, however, our boys 
and girls must show up better in the business man’s test than their 
compeers whom he has been teaching the same number of years. 

If we are to meet the test of improving the habitual use of Eng- 
lish in speech and writing, it will be necessary to do more than hand 
back laboriously marked themes. We must work with the pupil 
in conference. He must attack problems of expression in the same 
spirit with which he attacks problems in mathematics. We do 
not ask him to find the coefficient of a to the m without assistance 
and then red-ink his results. We work out the formula with him. 
In the science laboratory, also, we direct his effort, and school 
boards and principals have conceded that additional help is neces- 
sary for this laboratory work. Are the number of vibrations of the 
C-pitch pipe or the laws of falling bodies more important than the 
habitual use of good English? I believe that the most important 
practical consideration for securing better conditions for teaching 
English is to prove to superintendents, principals, and schoolboards 
that English composition is a laboratory subject, and that it requires 
additional help as much as does science. 

Let me describe briefly a laboratory method that has been found 
successful in high-school English. This plan is not ideal, but it is 
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a possible step toward the larger allotment of teaching-time to this 
subject. The standard requirement for a teacher in the school 
where this plan is in use is twenty-five periods of class instruction 
per week. In this experiment teachers of English are assigned 
twenty periods as class instructors and five periods as laboratory 
assistants. The ground has been prepared for a definite assign- 
ment by the regular class teacher. The actual writing is done in 
class, and while it is being done the two teachers, the regular teacher, 
and the visiting laboratory assistant go from pupil to pupil, helping 
each to see the problems and to solve them. Suggestions and 
corrections thus made are available for immediate use, and 
these suggestions meet individual difficulties. The pupil’s point 
of view is changed. He discovers that composition is not 
guesswork but telling the truth; he sees the problem nature of 
composition, and learns the use of the principles of his textbook 
and of the suggestions of the teacher. He and his teacher gain a 
personal touch and fellowship that are mutually valuable. He 
begins to realize two things: first, that revision of written work is 
possible and interesting; second, that it is imperative. Young 
people, and sometimes older ones, have an impression that writing 
comes by the grace of God—a man writes well by gift, just as he has 
blue eyes or six feet of length. You may tell about the laborious 
studies of Stevenson or the endless blotting of Tennyson’s lines, 
and the boy pays the tribute of a passing wonder—no more. If he 
sits with his teacher and together they struggle over a contrary 
sentence that must be made to say the thing he set out to make 
it say, he gets an illumination. Under this method the careless 
pupil realizes the keen satisfaction that comes from a conquered 
difficulty. A something that may be called the workman’s con- 
science stirs within him and stands a fair chance of growth. Sucha 
boy or girl will be far more likely to meet the demands of the busi- 
ness man’s test than the student who has passively lamented the 
inadequacy of his returned paper on Milton’s minor poems. _Inci- 
dentally, a pupil is in the way to develop some appreciation of that 
elusive and indefinable essence that we call style, for now he sees 
the value of word and phrase in the simple exercise which reflects 
his own thought. 
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No plan, of course, can abolish all reviewing of papers, but this 
one will very materially reduce it by giving the assistance which 
prevents rather than corrects the error. The teacher’s vitality 
and good humor in class are worth far more than any number of 
corrections—indeed I think that we should probably agree that 
marked papers not followed up in conference are of questionable 
value. 

If we are to meet the tests that the public and, incidentally, the 
superintendents and principals impose upon our teaching of litera- 
ture, we must not send our pupils out with a “never again” for 
the great classics we have dissected. Tradition has protected us 
for a long time, but we must all recognize that tradition is traveling 
a jolty road to the junk heap. Those charged with the expenditure 
of public money for education have a perfect right to ask what our 
pupils read after they leave us, what kind of theaters they attend. 
It is of no particular value that they know the stories of Shylock, 
Macbeth, Caesar, King Arthur, and Ivanhoe. Neither have the 
i classifications of lyric and ballad, iambus and trochee, romance 
and realism, nor knowledge of Shakespeare’s dark lady, nor Milton’s 
: ; marital misfortunes, nor Scott’s lame leg, nor Pope’s crooked 
) ‘ spine any saving qualities. Has the literature of the school become 
: a savor of life unto life, a nourisher of the spirit, a narcotic of nobler 
, ideas and emotions? Unless we can reach the essential life at a 
deeper level than a mere show-window display of literary tinsel, we 
had better spend our time with the new social science and the new 
social interpretation of history and of physical science that are 


3 destined to play so large a part in the education of the next decade. 
. We are asking for better conditions for teaching English. We 
, i believe that we have a claim that the public must honor. We insist 
L ‘ that the arguments of those who maintain that a study of the 


: ancient classics is better training in English than the direct study 
of English is beside the mark, because we are now teaching hundreds 
of thousands of pupils who have neither the desire nor the ability 
to study the ancient classics. But while we demand recognition of 
our difficulties in the revolutionized character of our high schools, 
we must ourselves recognize the reasonableness of the public demand 
that we meet a fair test of results. 
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A HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE! 





ALLAN ABBOTT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 





The essay has always been the stumbling-block in high-school 
literature teaching. Year after year we accompany the Spectator 
on his mildly exhilarating trip to Coverley Hall, and Geoffrey 
Crayon, Gent., on his imitation of it we shatter with ruthless 
analysis the exquisite paradoxes of Elia, or perhaps dare to tackle 
“Warren Hastings,” or “‘A Piece of Chalk,” thanking the higher 
powers that it is no longer a question of the Dream Fugue or the 
Tartar Tribe. And then our reluctant and almost rebellious pupils 
clamor for a novel. 

The whole business of the essay, as known in high schools, seems 
totally unrelated to anything going on now; to be a matter of 
eighteenth-century moralists and nineteenth-century stylists whose 
appeal is to the cultured few—certainly not to the schoolboy at large. 
To relate this important body of literature to our daily life, to bring 
it forward as a standard for similar writings of today, the Horace 
Mann School is attempting a course in periodical literature. Fol- 
lowing the general plan of the course in drama, described in an 
earlier number of this Journal,t we have tried to parallel each 
classic read, with its modern counterpart; starting, indeed, when 
practicable, with the more modern form. We have included, as 
well as certain standard essays, a study of newspapers, both daily 
and weekly; of the monthly magazines; and of contemporary essay- 
ists, from Mr. Crothers to ‘Mr. Dooley.”’ Students have written 
news items, editorials, personal essays, long articles, or reviews; 
and, as an essential part of this last task, have had practical 
instruction in library reference work. 

The course, which for the sake of continuity and culminative 
effect has run through a half-year, began with the newspaper. 

* See the English Journal for February, 1913. 
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Each student brought to class any daily he pleased—they ranged 
from the conservative Evening Post to the Hearst papers and the 
Call (Socialist) and included an occasional German or Italian sheet. 
With the help of such books as Ross’s The Writing of News, we 
studied the general makeup of the paper; the headlines; the stres- 
sing of different kinds of news in different papers; positions of em- 
phasis on the page, etc. We took up the gathering of the news; 
the work of the Associated Press, of the reporter; of the special 
correspondent; of the rewrite man and city editor; good and bad 
features of news writing; the color that different papers give the 
same piece of news by style, emphasis, headlines. Editorials 
were taken up in much the same way; discriminated from news 
items, compared as to tone, point of view, class of readers addressed ; 
and analyzed for structure and style. The class meanwhile were 
writing news items and editorials of their own, based chiefly on 
school events, and looking toward the oncoming election of editors 
for the school paper. Topics for individual reports were assigned 
to cover special departments—dramatic, musical, and literary 
criticism; fashions; the ‘‘new”’ woman’s page; market reports; 
and a group of pupils gave a highly interesting reflectoscope talk 
on cartoons. 

The development of journalism in other countries, and its 
history, was worked out through accessible encyclopedias; and 
this study led at once to the Spectator. The class was asked to 
imagine all the papers it had been studying buried for two centuries, 
and then dug up; how much of our daily New York life could be 
reconstructed from them? This was to be the attitude of the class 
toward the Spectator, which was studied less as the beginning of 
fiction than as the beginning of journalism. We discussed the class 
of readers, the consequent attitude of the writers, their urbanity, 
their contemporary influence, their interest for us as reflecting the 
manners of a past age. This was illustrated further by pictures 
from Hogarth, by readings from Dobson, and by other material 
bearing on the eighteenth century. There was composition writing 
of the usual kind, and quite unexpectedly there arose at the expense 
of two boys who tried to keep their identity secret, a ‘Horace 
Mann Spectator,”’ which weekly hit off the foibles of the school in 
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a style passibly Addisonian. This sheet aroused much interest, the 
authorship being attributed popularly to every known writer in 
the school (including three of the English teachers); and it still 
flourishes, having offered recently a gold medal for the best essay 
imitating a Queen Anne writer. 

The next aspect of the work was the monthly magazine, studied 
chiefly with reference to its serious information articles; fiction 
being postponed to another term. We discussed, on a comparative 
basis, the makeup of a number of leading: magazines; the ques- 
tion of separation of ‘‘ads’’ from reading matter; illustration, in 
its various processes, as woodcuts, halftones, color-printing; the 
specialties of various magazines, such as the stressing of public 
affairs, of reform, of history, of art; or the particular body of 
readers addressed. This exercise was decidedly broadening; one 
boy said, ‘I'll bring the Atlantic to class, but you can’t get me to 
read any of it,’ and ended by finding four articles well worth his 
trouble. We also attempted to look up the history of the standard 
magazines, and to find out which of them have brought forward 
writers of real importance. 

In connection with the magazine work came the study of 
Macaulay’s “‘Lord Clive” and ‘Warren Hastings,” essays chosen 
partly because they were on the college list, and partly because 
they profess to be magazine popularizations of important subject- 
matter at that time little known, and supposed dry. We studied 
them less for the history than for the manner of handling; bringing 
out Macaulay’s rich background of miscellaneous information; 
his rigid exclusion of dull matter, and his seizure of a few salient 
features for big “effects”; his use of local color, of contrast, of 
dramatic crisis; his ready—often ill-founded, but none the less 
positive—moral judgments; his clear analysis and obvious “ticket- 
ing”’ of each step in the thought. 

The class at the same time undertook the preparation of articles 
of their own, based on pretty thorough library work. Each chose 
a subject for popular treatment, the only restrictions being that it 
be one not too well known to the class already, and that it have a 
literature accessible to the writer in the libraries of the school, the 
university, or thecity. All manner of subjects were chosen, ranging 
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ing from Hats, and Dry-Fly Fishing to The Nebular Hypothesis, 
and Socialism. Each student first looked up his subject in two ency- 
clopedias, and presented a brief summary of what he found. He 
was then taught how to use the Readers’ Guide, and the other maga- 
zine indexes, and prepared a card bibliography of his subject for 
the last five years, indicating those magazines that were in the 
libraries at his command. He was then expected to find the stand- 
ard book or books on the subject; and finally to prepare not a 
digest, but a thoroughly well-informed popularization of his topic. 
Various difficulties came up; some needed to have the field of their 
study narrowed, some broadened; some could find no standard 
books, or no recent discussion; and the task was a pretty searching 
ordeal for some students, especially the type of girl who is accus- 
tomed to getting A’s in English on her imagination and fluency— 
it was of course proportionately rewarding to the boy who can make 
up in hard work and common-sense for what he may lack in literary 
grace. On the whole, it was well worth while; many of the essays 
were very readable, and all showed a gain in ability to collect and 
systematize information. The pupils regarded them as much more 
important than the ordinary run of compositions, and showed 
that regard in unusual care as to form, in well-chosen illustrations, 
and in some cases, in attempts to imitate the more desirable quali- 
ties of Macaulay’s style. 

The brief remainder of the term was spent as the teacher of 
each division thought best. The most advanced section took up 
the Essays of Elia, from the point of view of the expression of 
personality through style. The class work was very informal, as 
seemed appropriate to the subject; it consisted chiefly in having 
different pupils pick out what they considered good things—witti- 
cisms, bits of wisdom, of self-revelation, of insight into character, of 
apt phrasing. Any edition was allowed, but pupils were advised 
to get the charming Dent edition, one of the few books in which 
the illustrations catch the spirit of the text. Slowly the class 
gained a very real appreciation of Lamb’s personality—his pathos 
and his courage, as well as his humor; and of the whimsicality and 
sweetness of his style. Collateral reading followed the list below, 
ranging at the pleasure of the pupil from the standard essays to 
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contemporary work. Composition writing followed the outside 
reading. Leigh Hunt’s ‘“‘Now, Descriptive of a Hot Day” was 
read to the class as a preparation for a short theme descriptive of 
cold, or rain, or gloom, or terror—some emotional state built up 
by an accumulation of many circumstantial details; or a passage 
from Hartt’s ‘The People at Play” was used similarly. 

The final note was on the personal letter, especially the vacation 
letter, a matter of immediate consequence, as school was about 
closing for the summer. A few of Stevenson’s letters were read, 
with a view to bringing out the charm of personality even in corre- 
spondence on matter of fact subjects, or even when the subject of 
the letter may be far from pleasant. The last paper was a personal 
letter to a real or imagined friend. 

Among both students and teachers, the course just described 
naturally provoked comparison with the course in drama of the 
preceding semester. Naturally, the subject-matter was not so 
enthralling; no other English work can hope to be so enthralling 
as the drama, studied in the height of the New York season. The 
essay is to high-school pupils perhaps the least interesting of liter- 
ary types (with a possible reservation in favor of lyric poetry); 
and the particular essays on the college list, to which we in the East 
are in a measure tied, are not wildly exciting. It has seemed, 
however, that this method of approach put more life and spirit 
into the work, and secured a number of collateral results, not the 
least of which was training in library research. It is only fair to 
add that some teachers in the department question the desirability 
of holding a class to essays for a whole semester; and the work on 
Macaulay went pretty heavily. Possibly it would be worth trying 
to divide the year into thirds, rather than halves, so providing for 
a shift of subject at somewhat shorter intervals, without returning 
to the scrappy type of course that is a mere miscellany. The 
expressed judgment of the students was that in the essay, as in the 
drama, much is gained by concentration. 
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A SUGGESTIVE LIST OF ESSAYS 


Alcott: Hospital Sketches 
Aldrich: Ponkapog Papers 
Bolles: Land of the Lingering Snow; To the North of Bearcamp Water 
Briggs: School, College, and Character 
Burroughs: Wake Robin; Winter Sunshine 
Crothers: The Gentle Reader; The Pardoner’s Wallet; By the Christmas 
Fire 

Curtis: Prue and I 

Dunn: Mr. Dooley (any volume) 

Emerson: Friendship 

Graham: Dream Days; The Golden Age 

Hubbard: A Message to Garcia 

Holmes: Autocrat of the Breakfast Table; Over the Teacups 

Hunt: Essays (e.g., Graces and Anxieties of Pig-Driving; Spring and Daisies; 

Walks Home by Night; “Now, Descriptive of a Cold Day”’) 

Irving: Sketch Book; Bracebridge Hall 

Jerome: Three Men in a Boat 

Mitchell: Dream Life; Reveries of a Bachelor 

Shute: The Real Diary of a Real Boy 

Stevenson: Memories and Portraits (e.g., The Character of Dogs; The English 

Admirals; Gossip on a Novel of Dumas) 

Stewart: Essays on the Spot (e.g., The Story of Bully; Chicago Spiders) 

Thoreau: Walden 

Van Dyke: Little Rivers; Fisherman’s Luck 

Warner: Being a Boy; Backlog Studies 



































































EXPRESSIVE READING AS A VITALIZING FORCE IN 
THE CLASSROOM TEACHING OF COLLEGE 
ENGLISH 





LAWRENCE G. PAINTER 
Mississippi Industrial Institute and College 


In the English Journal for January, 1912, there appeared a 
very interesting paper on “‘The Aim of the English Course.’”’ The 
writer says at the beginning of his article: ‘‘ Possibly there would be 
a somewhat general agreement that our aim is, first, to secure power 
in oral and written expression; second, to develop a discriminating 
taste for literature; third, to secure some loving acquaintance with 
the best literature.” Then he asks this question: ‘‘ Does our course 
in English, as administered at present, achieve these ends?”’ After 
an extended discussion, his conclusion is that the methods employed 
at present do not. The burden of his complaint is, “‘We have, 
consciously, or unconsciously, taught for knowledge rather than 
for power.”’ The aim and defect as applied here to high-school 
English seem to me equally pertinent to our college English. 

More than a year has passed since this article was written, and 
while some progress has undoubtedly been made in the teaching 
of high-school and college English, conditions are still far from 
utopian. Ways and means for betterment constantly find expres- 
sion in various journals, and the teacher has a wide field for selec- 
tion. But mere method can avail little if the teacher is not an 
inspirational force to his students, if he cannot awaken in them 
an appreciation for his subject, “We have, consciously, or uncon- 
sciously, taught for knowledge rather than for power.”’ 

My contention in this paper will be for expressive reading as 
an aid in the teaching of literature for power—the appreciative 
side, let us say. I do not wish to underestimate the teaching of 
literature for knowledge—the scientific approach. Undoubtedly 
this should play an important part in our teaching methods, but 
I fear that in this day of King Science and his scholarly worshipers, 
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English has become incarcerated in the laboratory with the natural 
sciences, and the letter which killeth has crowded out the spirit 
which giveth life. I do not believe in ghosts, except those of our 
dead selves; for, if ghosts walked, I am convinced that many of 
our teachers of English would be haunted by the spirits of wronged 
authors crying out with indignation, ‘‘Put up your microscope 
and your scalpel and your labeled bottles. Give them ‘the 
message’!”’ 

If students of English are to be given ‘‘ the message,”’ if the sub- 
ject is to be a power in their cultural development, then the apprecia- 
tive rather than the scientific side of literature must be stressed. 
Students must be made to feel and understand the essential life of 
the piece of poetry or prose under consideration. How can this 
best be imparted? By the fullest interpretative vocal rendering 
of the author’s word. Expressive reading on the-part of the teacher 
will vitalize the classroom teaching of English as nothing else can. 

In teaching grammar, rhetoric, philology, the history of litera- 
ture, and various criticisms about literature, are we not neglecting 
the study of the meaning and the beauty of the literature itself ? 
In other words, do we stress literature as a power in expressing life 
in its varied phases, and do we try to awaken in the student a 
response to the spirit of the prose or poetry? I think not, or at 
least not to the extent that we should. Consequently much of the 
teaching of English lacks “punch.”’ 

If part of the hour were given over to the authors themselves, 
and the teacher endeavored to interpret their message through 
sympathetic reading, the work of teaching English would certainly 
be more culturally effective; it would become a source of inspiration 
for teacher and student alike. Professor Dowden writes in his 
article on “The Teaching of English Literature,” found in New 
Studies in Literature: ‘‘Few persons nowadays seem to feel how 
powerful an instrument of culture may be found in modest, intelli- 
gent, and sympathetic reading aloud.” And says that most 
lovable dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences at Harvard 
in his address, ‘‘College Teachers and College Taught,”’ ‘“‘It is the 
duty of the college not to train only, but to inspire; to inspire not 
to learning only, but to a disciplined appreciation of the best in 
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literature, in art, and in life, to a catholic taste, to a universal 
sympathy.” 

In our teaching of English, let us remember that language is 
primarily for the ear, not for the eye. The written word is “the 
mere image or phantom of the living and animated word.” This 
truth is as old as Socrates, for in Plato’s Phaedrus (Jowett’s 
translation) we have it enunciated: 

Phaedrus—“ You mean the living word of knowledge which has a soul, and 
of which the written word is properly no more than an image ?”’ 

Socrates—“ Yes, of course, that is what I mean.” 

And to illustrate how the voice gives life to the written word, let 
me take two words frequently found in combination—‘‘come” 
and “‘here.’”’ The phrase may express a variety of emotions: 
Calling a dog—‘‘Come here!” A firm father dealing with an obsti- 
nate little child—‘‘Come here!”’ A football coach about to con- 
gratulate a star performer—‘‘Come here!” A carriage is dashing 
by; a child is in the street; the mother cries in terror—‘‘Come 
here!’”” A pugnacious youngster dares another to cross a dead- 
line—‘Come here!” A mother who has lost her husband seeks 
consolation in her children—‘‘Come here!” A college student, 
seeing a pretty girl in a red dress going down the street calls to his 
chum—‘‘Come here!” And so I might go on multiplying the 
expressive functions of this little phrase. 

Our poetry and prose are replete with passages which may mean 
this or that according to the intonation of the voice. Note, for 
example, Lady Macbeth’s reply to her husband when he says, 
“Tf we should fail?” Shall it be, “‘we fail?” (surprise), or ‘we 
fail’ (contempt), or ‘‘we fail” (resignation) ? 

Literature, then, to be vital must receive adequate oral inter- 
pretation. And what seems to me to be the most comprehensive 
characterization of good reading is to be found in the Bible (Neh. 
8:8). Professor Corson notes this passage in his Aims of Literary 
Study. ‘So they read in the book in the law of God distinctly, and 
gave the sense, and caused them to understand the reading.”’ ‘‘And 
the scriptural use of ‘understand,’”’ says Corson, “has reference 
not to the discursive intellect, but to the understanding heart— 
to a sympathetic appreciation and assimilation of divine truth.”’ 
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If it be not sacrilege, Jet me paraphrase a verse of Scripture to ex- 
press a classroom ideal for teachers of English: ‘‘ Let them read from 
the works of the immortals distinctly, and give the sense, and cause 
the students to receive the reading with an understanding heart.” 

What I have said of expressive reading as a vitalizing force in 
the classroom teaching of English should apply to instruction in 
English composition as well as in English literature. Much of that 
monotony, for teacher and student alike, which so often characterizes 
the hour in class, when the whole time is taken up with rules and 
criticism, could be relieved and mutual benefit obtained, if some 
life were injected into the lecture by readings from literature. The 
student would not only get a knowledge of good form, but through 
this communion with great authors he would receive interesting 
subject-matter, and, perhaps, acquire a taste for good literature 
by having it vitalized for him. And the instructor, highly com- 
missioned to deliver “the message,’ would have a new réle, and, 
I venture to say, a more inspiring one, for him, than the mere enunci- 
ation of rules for the comma, or the familiar rhetorical trilogy— 
unity, coherence, and emphasis. I believe thoroughly in what 
Professor Sykes, of Columbia, says in the preface of his little book 
on English Composition: ‘‘Composition must be a subject giving 
culture as well as discipline. It must stimulate and nourish the 
pupil’s mind by contact with a rich and varied subject-matter. The 
pupil’s own experiences are not enough. He must read and read 
aloud and be read to.” 

If I may be pardoned for referring to my own experience in 
teaching composition, let me state that I find reading in the class- 
room an effective adjunct in teaching the subject. I always en- 
deavor to make the reading have a practical bearing upon the 
particular work at hand. Let me illustrate. Recently we were 
dealing with paragraph structure. I read ‘The Bells” in class, 
and giving the students as a topic sentence—“‘Poe’s poem, ‘The 
Bells,’ is an excellent illustration of the use of words in imitation 
of sounds,”’ I asked them to write me a short paragraph, with the 
injunction to keep in mind the principles of unity, coherence, and 
emphasis. I might have asked them to write me a paragraph on the 
essentials of good paragraph structure, but I preferred to leave that 
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technical statement for the dreary oral quiz; and, furthermore, 
their effort with the subject given would show me whether or not the 
principles had any practical value for them. Again, if we are in 
description, and I want my students to write me a theme contrast- 
ing two characters, I may read them Stevenson’s “‘ A Lodging for the 
Night,” and try to show how effectively a master-hand has done that 
thing. Or when we are dealing with narration, and I desire to 
impress climax, I may read to them Stockton’s The Lady or the 
Tiger? Then I ask the class to write the dénouement, and so relieve 
our suspense. Thus I might go on multiplying examples—from 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, Kipling, and even from Laura Jean Libby 
(though the latter was introduced into class as a horrible example). 
Well, we try to have a pleasant and profitable session together. 
The technical routine has its place in the hour, but I try to do more 
than expound rules and “whip themes.” I aim to awaken the 
imagination, exercise the sympathies, and create enthusiasm. 
Doubtless I fall far short of my purpose, but I hope that I succeed 
at least in making my students realize that English composition is 
not all dry bones. 

If expressive reading is the great vitalizing force in the classroom 
teaching of English, why do we not have more of it in our colleges 
and universities? I think of two good reasons: First, because 
many teachers are not interested in the appreciative side of litera- 
ture, and, consequently, not fitted temperamentally to express 
literature as a living word; secondly, because many teachers, 
although having a clear appreciation of the beauty and power of 
literature, do not possess the ability to read with expression. 

I believe that the first class are hopeless as teachers—at least 
for undergraduates. They may be fairly efficient in graduate work, 
where the scientific approach is the main consideration. Don’t 
you see these men at work? Can’t you hear the machinery click ? 
Tey spend the hour droning away on the petrified dative in 
Chaucer, or as philological detectives 


. chase 
A panting syllable through time and space, 
Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark, 
To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s Ark; 
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but these cloister products will never inspire undergraduates, for 
they cannot give them ‘‘the message.” Alas, today there are many 
of these—the insulated intellect type—in our colleges and universi- 
ties. Stevenson gives us a vivid picture of them in his ‘‘ Apology 
for Idlers’—men (and women too) ‘‘who have plied their book 
diligently and know all about some one branch or another of 
accepted lore, but come out of the study with an ancient and owl-like 
demeanor, and prove dry, stockish, and dyspeptic in all the better 
and brighter parts of life.’”’ The students are crying for bread, and 
they give them a stone. But enough of Dr. Dry-as-dust. 

As to the second class, those teachers who have the true feeling 
for literature and wish to give “the message,” but lack the ability 
to read with expression, there is a remedy for them, if they are as 
frank as the courtier in Hamlet, in confessing that they have not the 
skill to play upon the pipe. These must learn to manipulate the 
stops, and to this end zealously pursue a practical course in expres- 
sive reading. ‘‘A systematic and scientific cultivation of the read- 
ing voice should be conducted with reference to the reading of the 
masterpieces of literature, as that of the singing voice is conducted 
with reference to the rendering of the masterpieces of music.” 

To be sure, some teachers have more natural endowment than 
others for expressive reading, and such come to the training with a 
distinct advantage; but let the less fortunate take heart, for, to 
quote Corson from The Voice and Spiritual Education, “The organs 
of speech can be brought by intelligent training into obedience to 
the will and feelings; and without this obedience of his vocal organs, 
a reader, whatever be his other qualifications, cannot do his best. 
He is in the position of a musical performer who has sympathetically 
assimilated the composition he is rendering, but whose instrument 
is badly out of tune.” 

This training in expressive reading should have begun when the 
prospective teacher was in knickerbockers or in short skirts. But 
unfortunately in most cases it has not. Reading as taught in the 
public schools is generally inefficient. How many high-school and 
college students have the ability to read with expression? Can 
they appreciate effectively the spirit of what they read without 
such power? Certain words cry out from the printed page for 
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special favor, but they receive no discrimination from the deficient 
student. How can he even read silently with intelligence, if he is 
unable to do so aloud? For “in silent reading an appreciation of 
matter and form must be largely due to an imaginative transfer- 
ence to the ear of what is taken in by the eye.” If you ask a col- 
lege student to read any prose or poetic passage extempore, what 
is the result in the great majority of cases? “He will read it in a 
most bungling way, with an imperfect articulation and without 
any proper grouping or perspective.” I shall never forget a 
dramatic scene that occurred in Professor Kittredge’s Shakespeare 
class at Harvard. At the time, we were reading King Lear, and 
Professor Kittredge asked Mr. Smith to read a passage from the 
text. His rendition of the lines was hesitating, mumbling, monoto- 
nous, and altogether painful for him and the class. And then the 
tempest broke. Professor Kittredge hurled his anathema: ‘‘I don’t 
want to be brutal, but you—you don’t know how to read. You 
ought to take a course in reading!” 

Our professor’s advice to the embarrassed destroyer of values 
applies to the average college student. He ought to take work in 
reading, and every university and college should supply this need 
by offering a practical course in expression under the department of 
Public Speaking. 

For those teachers of English who need this training in expres- 
sive reading but have failed to get it while in high school, or college, 
or while doing graduate work, I would recommend a course in a 
good summer school, or private instruction under some competent 
teacher during the scholastic year. Certainly this instruction is 
necessary if the teacher of English is to present his subject in a vital, 
inspiring manner. Furthermore, his ability to read will naturally 
improve the delivery of his lectures, for the speaking voice and the 
reading voice are inseparable. If the teacher learns to read with 
expression, he will talk and lecture with expression. 

Unfortunately, there is a tendency today to value the teacher 
of English solely for his erudition. It is presumed that if he has 
completed a certain amount of graduate work in his subject, he is 
qualified to instruct college undergraduates. Nothing is farther 
from the truth. There is a vast difference between learning and 
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learning how. All scholars are not good teachers. ‘‘I suspect,” 


says Dean Briggs, in a recent address, “that in judging the equip- 
ment of the college teacher today we overrate learning, especially 
the learning revealed (or concealed) in research, and underrate that 
personal magnetism and that love of imparting without which 
no teacher can wake his pupils into intellectual enthusiasm.” 

To be a success in the classroom, then, the teacher must know 
how to impart his subject, and I firmly believe that expressive 
reading is the handmaid to the efficient teaching of English for 
undergraduates. The well-poised scholar and the inspiring teacher 
combined is the ideal composite type we should have behind the 
desk. And if a teacher of English is not so fortunate as to have 
stored away all the knowledge connoted by the doctorate, but 
has the ability to present dynamically what he does know, I believe 
he is a far greater force in the classroom than the pseudo-artillery- 
man with more ammunition, but who is “‘gun shy.” 

As I look back on my college days in the English classroom, I 
realize that the professors who left the deepest impress upon me 
were those who vitalized their teaching by expressive reading. 
Much of what they told me about literature I cannot now recall; 
but I have never forgotten the literature that they made live for me 
by their oral interpretation of it. They made me feel what they 
read, and imbued me with a deep and abiding love for good litera- 
ture. Those days often furnish me delightful retrospection. 
Again I am at Brown, and I hear Bronson’s sympathetic voice 
bringing out the tender pathos of Lamb— 


“‘T have had playmates, I have had companions, 
In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces.” 


or I listen to Manly as he revives the quaint melody of Chaucer’s 


verse— 
“A Knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the tyme that he first bigan 
To riden out, he loved chivalrie, 
Trouthe and honour, freedom and curteisie.”’ 


or again, I enter the English Composition classroom, not like the 
schoolboy, “unwillingly to school,’’ but with pleasant anticipation, 
for I know that he who later became editor of The Nation, and died 
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at his post, Hammond Lamont, will make the hour interesting. 
Nor am I disappointed. I leave the classroom all aglow with 
sympathy and indignation, for “‘Ham”’ has deeply stirred me by 
his interpretation of Stevenson’s Defence of Father Damien— 

“You had a father; suppose this tale were about him, and some informant 
brought it to you, proof in his hand. I am not making too high an estimate of 
your emotional nature when I suppose you would regret the circumstance ? 
that you would feel the tale of frailty the more keenly since it shamed the 
author of your days ? and that the last thing you would do would be to publish 
it in the religious press? Well, the man who tried to do what Damien did, 
is my father, and the father of the man in the Apia bar, and the father of all 
who love goodness, and he was your father too, if God had given you grace to 
see it.” 

And then, after a long absence from academic halls, I am at 
Harvard, attentive to Professor Copeland in the full lilt of Kip- 
ling’s ‘‘ Bell Buoy’’— 

“I dip and I surge and I swing 
In the rip of the racing tide, 
By the gates of doom I sing, 
On the horns of death I ride, 
or I sit receptive while Kittredge as Hamlet makes his serious 
inquiries of the guards; or I hear the resonant voice of Neilson 
rolling out those sonorous lines from Milton’s Areopagitica— 

“Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation, rousing herself 
like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks. Methinks 
I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled 
eyes at the full midday beam; purging and unscaling her long abused sight at 
the fountain itself of heavenly radiance; while the whole noise of timorous and 
flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed 
at what she means, and in their envious gabble would prognosticate a year 
of sects and schisms.” 

Great teachers, these men—most of them great scholars, and 
their effectiveness for me was due, in a great measure, to expressive 
reading in the classroom. I owe them a debt of profound gratitude. 
They gave me “the message,” and I was not blind to the heavenly 
vision. 

I am wondering if the students in English today are not waiting 
for this same message. They have the right to expect it. Let us 
give “‘the message”’ to them. 
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TWO EXPERIMENTS IN EXPERIENCE 


CHARLES A. DAWSON 
Central High School, Syracuse, New York 





Apparently all teachers of composition are agreed upon the 
propositions that the student’s experience is a proper source upon 
which to draw for composition material, and that the problem of 
really coming at this experience is not an easy one. Certainly in 
current writing upon the matter no word is more common than this 
same word, ‘‘experience,” but the term has a very wide variety 
of meanings. From one side comes the dictum that the student’s 
mental resources are easily and quickly pumped dry, that the first 
consideration is the getting of something into his mind, while the 
getting of something out of him is left for a later day; on the other 
hand, there are folk equally certain that the material for expression 
lying in the student’s mind is practically unlimited. As usual, both 
beliefs have at least a bit of truth in them: the first, diligent in 
avoiding the dead level of every day, betrays a somewhat too 
static, academic standard to serve the purposes of composition 
teaching such as our modern conditions seem to demand; the 
second gives ample evidence of a tendency to exhaust itself in the 
commonplace. Perhaps the practice of setting the “pupil’s 
experience”’ alongside ‘‘his reading” and “‘his other studies” as a 
source of composition material, as is done in our college-entrance 
requirements, may be responsible in part for this latter tendency. 
There exists, at any rate, a rather general habit of accepting this 
classification of experience, that is, accepting it as a working hy- 
pothesis upon which to base an organization of composition teach- 
ing. The grouping has been useful in bringing about an excellent 
reform in teaching methods; but a campaign slogan may very 
possibly prove an unsafe principle of organization. 

Now, normally, experience is anything—sight, sound, feeling, 
idea, what not—that falls within the range of the pupil’s conscious- 
ness. But for the purposes of composition, that is, the arrangement 
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of the symbols of ideas and feelings in clear, interesting, and effective 
expression, only those parts of this complex mass are available upon 
which the attention or, better still, the active interest, of the person 
has been centered—focused, if that term carries the notion better. 
With such a definition, or rather description of the matter, the 
proposition that experience should furnish material for composition 
becomes the veriest commonplace. The crux of the difficulty falls 
at the determination of the fields or areas of the person’s experience 
that are vivid enough or sufficiently well developed to answer the 
demands of expression or to demand some form of expression. 
Here are two essential tests of the fitness of a theme for composition: 
Has it been attended to? and, Does it demand expression? When 
the first condition is fulfilled, we may have good speech and writing; 
with the second realized, we get the best. 

One reason, possibly, why commonplaces have seemed to 
exhaust the field of experience is the fact that they are so easy to 
find in the lot. They are like wild grass and weeds, growing in any 
soil and requiring no cultivation; and teachers, crowded by the 
demand for many compositions, are content to take what comes, 
with scant concern for the meagerness of the crop. Hence it comes 
that in the phrases of current reports in teachers’ meetings and in 
textbooks, as well as in syllabus recommendations, the pupil’s 
studies in school and his general knowledge have been crowded out 
of the field of his experience. For this there is no sound reason. 
A boy splits kindling or he marks out a football field; he also studies 
open-hearth furnaces in chemistry and Macbeth in English. On the 
basis of experience there is no intrinsic reason for assuming the 
kindling-splitting or the gridiron-marking to be any better sort of 
theme for composition than the discussion of the effect of the 
weird women on Macbeth or the faults of the Bessemer process: 
indeed either of the latter two may, even on the basis of the tests 
already suggested, be much better than either of the first two. 
But another consideration should enter, namely, a thought as to 
the value of the composition exercise for the developing experi- 
ence of the pupil; for experience is not suspended, as one might 
sometimes suppose, when the boy and girl enter the classroom, and 
a theme must never be taken out of their experience, but rather it 
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must, from first to last, be kept in that experience, not alone that 
the mastery of technical details may be conserved, but that the 
work itself may serve to clarify or develop some part of the experi- 
ence, which is the growing personality, whatever be the immediate 
content of consciousness. 

A theme from the class in biology or from the boy’s knowledge 
of moving pictures or the girl’s knowledge of drawing is, therefore, 
just as much a theme from personal experience, the conditions 
stated being observed, as any account of the making of a common- 
place shirtwaist; and it may have the added value of being some- 
thing about which the boy or girl has thought or felt deeply, so 
that the exercise in speaking or writing may serve to clarify and 
enrich both. Under such conditions we have the highest service 
of the study of composition. 

It is upon such grounds that the following two experiments, 
worked out in an attempt to get at the genuine experience of the 
pupils and to cover the field in some adequate fashion, are based. 
The first represents an effort to treat the pupil’s work in other 
classes as a part of his experience; the second, a variation of the 
so-called supplementary reading, deals similarly with the pupil’s 
general knowledge. 

In the high school the exchange of papers for criticism on 
subject-matter by one department and on form by another is 
usually complicated and, except for very short periods, unsatis- 
factory. The assignment of topics for such work involves extra 
work for teachers to an amount that hardly seems to be fairly 
balanced by the results secured. More to the point is the criticism 
that by this method we frequently fail to come at the most desirable 
elements of the pupil’s experience. The plan here outlined secures 
the topics through the pupil himself and checks the result by lists 
furnished by the teachers of other subjects. In practice it has 
produced desirable results. 

At the opening of the term the pupil is required to begin the 
keeping of a list of topics taken from his work in history, science, 
and other studies. It is explained that these may be topics upon 
which he has recited or has written reports, or simply matters in 
which he has for one reason or another become interested. He 
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may even use for free translation some passage he has liked in his 
language work. In this fashion we secure the fulfilment of our 
first condition, namely, that the pupil’s attention at least should 
have been centered upon the theme in hand. This list must be a 
growing list, and to assure himself of this fact the teacher must 
make frequent rapid inspections of the small notebook in which 
the list is kept. Here is a real difficulty, but one that may be over- 
come with diligence. Of course there are some recalcitrants; 
some, too, who are habitually against the government. Of such, 
this method rather decreases than increases the number. Then 
there are those to whom nothing in all the range of their work 
seems to make any appeal. For such the stimulus of this compo- 
sition requirement has not infrequently proved a means of mental 
salvation by way of forcing some particular interest. 

As tomethod. Suppose a beginning. Each pupil is ready with 
two or more topics, and the teacher may pass rapidly around the 
class, indicating for each one a topic he thinks well to begin with. 
A piece of ten-minute writing should be done, the chief considera- 
tion being that the opening sentence should be clear and fitted to 
secure the interest of the English class. All criticism should be 
made immediately by the teacher, who can pass from one pupil 
to another, frequently reading a sentence aloud to test its worth. 
For another day the point for criticism may be the proportioning of 
the various items in the paragraph; again, the use of illustrations. 

Here is the heart of the matter. The prime requirement is 
that the writing should be adapted to the English class. This 
at once secures a public different from that faced in the history or 
chemistry class, and the pupil soon sees that he must rearrange 
his ideas, recast his sentences, in order to assure for himself the 
attention of his audience. It is more difficult to get him to propor- 
tion his material properly, to see that, without losing the accuracy 
required for the special recitation or report in the subject, he may 
enforce attention and interest and more lasting effect by giving a 
larger amount of time to some parts or by changing the order of 
statement he has found in his textbook, perhaps putting first some 
item that may be familiar to some of his audience. 

The most searching, and in practice the most satisfactory test 
of this preliminary writing comes when themes of this type are to 
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be presented orally in class. Generally each pupil is allowed to 
present a theme of his own choosing, a few minutes being given in 
the class-hour for rapid preparation. About two or three minutes 
may be allowed for each speech. The speaker must be clear in 
statement, he must interest the class, and he must answer, if he 
can, any reasonable question that may be put to him by a member 
of the class when he has finished his talk. Of course this question- 
ing must be limited in amount, but even so it serves a good purpose. 
For example, in one exercise a boy had just given us a three minutes’ 
talk on the action of geysers. When he had finished someone asked, 
“But why c-_es not that cork or cold water you speak of get hot ?” 
That was a new idea, and the boy could not answer; but next day 
he was on hand with a brief and satisfactory account of the matter. 
No talk from the teacher about clearness was needed. At another 
time a girl, talking about a laboratory exercise in botany, used the 
expression, “‘We proved.” When she had finished, someone 
expressed a doubt as to whether what she told us of the experiment 
showed proof of the statement she had proposed, and the class 
agreed that the point had been left cloudy. She, too, appeared a 
day or two later with a statement that was satisfactory. 

Talks on topics in history also, when the speaker has held too 
closely to the language of some book, have failed to hold the interest 
of the class. In such a case the speaker is stopped at once and the 
reason for failure pointed out, sometimes by the teacher, but fre- 
quently by some member of the class, for after a few exercises the 
pupils learn quickly to grasp the difference between book language 
and speech language. The English class is made to form a little 
“world outside the classroom,” a little “‘public,” demanding, as 
does the larger world, that one who would speak to it must adapt 
himself and his words to the given conditions. It is, however, on 
the whole, an interested public, generous and sympathetic; hence 
its judgments may be used with good effect, and it may safely be 
encouraged to demand pretty strict attention on the part of the 
speaker. Besides, what is more important, the speaker, in the 
course of such a process of adapting his material, has taken that 
which was already part of his experience and has made it even more 
thoroughly his own. 

Of course there are difficulties in working out this scheme. 
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To some pupils there must be permitted the use of a little longer 
time for giving an adequate statement of a topic; but on the other 
hand, there are always some who will not need three minutes. 
Then it will be difficult to convince a few pupils who have come up 
to the fourth year of high school with high marks, but who are mere 
memory reels, that they need to do something more than memorize 
a text. The medicine of a few low marks will be very bitter to 
these. Some teachers also think the task of speaking only three 
minutes and saying anything worth while beyond the power of 
fourth-year pupils, yet these same teachers will accept, and rightly, 
short written themes that do not require more than a minute and a 
half or two minutes to read in the class. We are very short as yet 
on standards of judgment in oral work. 

The second experiment referred to above is designed to treat 
some of the pupil’s general knowledge or his original interests as a 
part of his experience. It depends for its justification upon the 
following notions: first, that most pupils in the upper years of the 
high school, certainly in the fourth year, have very real and worthy 
interests, genuine parts of their experience, which are worth develop- 
ing through directed reading and which will, therefore, furnish 
excellent and proper material for exercise in expression; second, 
that one right approach to good reading for the pupil is through 
these interests. Our experience with so-called supplementary read- 
ing has been far from satisfactory; so we did away with the term 
altogether, and in place of giving out a list of books to read from 
we called at the beginning of the term, in some fourth-year classes, 
for themes or subjects that the pupils themselves were interested 
in. What we decided tentatively to call “‘special’”’ reading was to 
be related to the themes thus secured. Two weeks were allowed 
for the gathering of the topics, and in that time we got what we 
wanted. The topics were handed in on small sheets of paper of 
uniform size, on which the readings suggested by the teacher might 
conveniently be entered. Meanwhile conferences were necessary. 
Some pupils found it hard to grasp the fact that no restriction of 
subjects had been made. In a few cases pupils reported that they 
had no interests. Some of these were known as the best all-round 
students, but the surface of their field of experience appeared 
curiously uniform—a fact that admits of various explanations. 
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In all cases, however, a little conference developed the fact that at 
least one area could be found tiat had the roots of mountains in it. 

The teacher’s task was to fit to the topics presented reading- 
material grouped in such a way as to connect very closely with what 
the pupil may already have read and to lead out into larger related 
fields, with a pointing toward the open country of poetry lying all 
around. This process resulted in reading-groups very different 
from the usual book lists, but, we are persuaded, rather nearer 
to the normal method of reading pursued by most educated people. 
Some themes called for historical essays, short biographies, or 
pieces of good scientific writing; others began with a novel or a 
short story, and then ran into the essay. Wherever possible the 
reading of some poetry was included in the pupil’s group. This 
was not restricted to “‘standard”’ poetry, but the current magazines 
were called into service for poetry of modern life. Something of 
advantage at any rate is gained when:a boy, starting from his 
interest in aeroplanes, comes to feel that a man has embodied in 
one of two or three short poems or in a line or two a “‘good”’ 
expression of the spirit of the aviator, or when a girl interested in 
modern social and charitable work for children finds in Mrs. 
Browning’s verse the age-long, exceeding bitter cry. A pupil 
interested in decoration, whose attention has somewhere been 
called to Greek pottery, has made a real connection with poetry 
when he has approached Keats’s ‘‘Ode on a Grecian Urn” from 
this direction. 

A few specimen groups of reading are given below. It may be 
objected that much of this is not literature. Frankly, it was not 
the design to force reading of literature, but, starting from a genuine 
bit of the pupil’s experience, to get a reading into literature. Toa 
certain very beautiful and interesting little lake that I know of 
there are at least two approaches. You may deliberately follow 
the ancient stream bed and go down the precipice where once the 
torrent crashed and so find the lake; or you may go into the gorge 
below after delicious berries or ferns, and so wandering come upon 
the shore. The satisfactions in the two approaches are different; 
but it would be hard to decide which is better. 

The final test of this reading came in the form of one written 
and one oral report. The oral reports were tested by the same 
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criteria that were used in the case of the short topics discussed 
above, but more time was allowed, and the results in class interest 
and in mastery of the process of presenting such material in public 
seem to justify the continuance of the plan. The teacher who 
worked out the plan most thoroughly says in her report: 

The students enjoyed the work, entered into it with enthusiasm, and 
seemed to appreciate the fact that they were to have some freedom of choice, 
and that they were to have a chance to interest someone else in subjects that 
they enjoyed. A certain independent pride was created in the pupils, whose 
opinions and taste were to be respected in these matters. The plan gave 
excellent practice in oral work: whatever ability the student possessed he 
was allowed to use. It encouraged a spirit of confidence and careful expression. 

The following specimen groups will illustrate the plan followed: 

IMMIGRATION: The Melting Pot, by Zangwill, or The Promised Land, by 
Mary Antin; The Making of an American, by Jacob Riis; The Trail of the 
Immigrant; “Handicaps in America,” Survey, January, 1910. 

Woop-caRVING: The life of one of the great carvers; use of wood in 
mediaeval churches—a history of art; story of Héher als die Kirche; The 
Wood Carver of ’Lympus. 

Oratory: Life of Burke or Pitt (or some other orator); read debates 
on slavery question; study one famous speech in drama; reproduce argument 
of a speech by Webster or Douglas. 


These plans of work we regard as just what they are called in 
this article, “experiments”; but they have worked. Each is 
capable of development, provided the basal motive of treating the 
pupil’s entire life as his experience be kept in view. This done, one 
certain result follows: the teacher comes to know his pupils very 
much more intimately than he does by most other means. That 
is of no small advantage. A somewhat closer relation with other 
departments is established, and a workable scheme of holding all 
written work accountable on the score of English begins to take 
form. In the second experiment the reading themes cover a very 
wide range, and some of the groups are much more extended and 
“‘deep”’ than others; all because the individual pupils are the units, 
and they differ widely. Yes, the making of these reading groups 
involved some library work for the teacher, but the returns in 
greater class interest and lessened quantity of theme-reading more 
than counterbalanced any apparent excess here. 
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THE “ENGLISH JOURNAL” AS TEXTBOOK 





EDWARD A. THURBER 
University of Oregon 





As I write, twelve copies of the English Journal lie neatly piled 
upon the table at my side. That number constitutes, I believe, the 
total output of the magazine, though one more will appear pres- 
ently, and after that who knows how many? The neatness of the 
pile means nothing, of course. That and a careful sequence of 
arrangement appeared to be momentarily fitting—just why, in the 
word of Sir Toby Belch, I “defy” explanation. Yet, by way of 
clearing my character of a too hasty judgment, I might say that 
during the semester just passed I have been conducting a class in 
the teaching of English, and as a text have used the English Journal. 
All of us subscribed, just as classes subscribe to the Atlantic Monthly 
—without, however, in this case, reduced rates. We read, dis- 
cussed, wrote papers, examined the product of high-school pupils, 
went through, in fact, all the lawful processes. And, pour prendre 
congé, I required each member of the class—there were eleven in all 
—to present on a certain day a final paper, a résumé, an embodi- 
ment of their—I’ve forgotten just how I put it. I simply wanted 
them to imagine themselves as about to teach—what would be their 
approach, what their equipment ? 

This article is a composite of those papers. I had seen nothing 
just like it, and naturally cherished the thought that it might 
present an interesting point of view. In all cases I shall be true 
not only to the spirit but to the very wording of those two men and 
nine women, an improvement, I think, over King Alfred’s rule, ‘‘if 
not word for word, sense for sense.”” Yet for obvious reasons I 
shall arrange somewhat and shall ‘‘cut” a good deal. Some of the 
students, I might add, were teaching in the schools in town; all of 
them were ‘‘observing.” From now on, then, I hold myself no 
longer responsible. I am an impassive editor, neither commenting 
upon opinions I do not hold nor endeavoring to reconcile disagree- 
ments among my contributors. 
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It is rather confusing to one in search of the method of teaching 
English to find so many radically different solutions to the same 
general problem, each claiming to be the long-sought-for device 
which will make the teaching of English easy and fruitful. If there 
were only some tried-out method or device which, when faithfully 
followed, would bring the results automatically, how delightful and 
relieving it would be! I set about studying these devices and 
comparing them. Their very multiplicity has a liberating tend- 
ency. I would read the articles carefully and then go down to 
the high school and make observations and come home and reflect 
upon the devices, comparing them in my mind with those that were 
used when J was in high school. Then I would try to think how I 
would apply these methods with high-school pupils I knew. Need- 
less to say, I could not fix upon any device which promised to solve 
this problem of teaching English for me as an individual. 

Another phase that bothers me is the assumption on the part of 
all the writers and lecturers I have heard that high-school pupils are 
nearer an average in culture and attainments than I have found 
them to be. One has only to observe a little to find out that one 
cannot count on any such common possession here in the high school 
or even in college; one cannot even depend upon a standard of 
preparation received in the grades. I believe that we expect too 
much originality from high-school pupils. I think, if I were given 
a class which was backward in expression, I should give them more 
literature and less composition for a while. I should have short 
themes and exercises to improve writing and should try to correlate 
the studies of each individual with his English work. I believe 
that it is possible to have all form and no substance, and that what 
the originators of the various devices were endeavoring to do was to 
reach out and touch the diverse interests of their pupils in order 
that they might have something to express. 

Correctness, I should say, should be a primary end. I do not 
believe that it would be well to make that purpose too apparent in 
our teaching, but back in our consciousness it should have a firm 
place. If we succeed in training our pupils to write a good letter 
in English that is idiomatic, or a paper such as would be given before 
a school club, we have done, perhaps, the most for them that four 
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years of high school, under present conditions, can do. In these 
days of slang and indifference, it is more than will be done with 
many. I believe the first two years can be better given over to 
such papers as our daily themes than to the more specific formal 
essays, stories, expositions. We should endeavor to keep the 
subject-matter within the range of the writers’ personal experience 
—this seems to be a good principle to bear in mind. The teacher 
has to know something of each student’s life to do this, for many 
will not know that they have personal experiences. 

It is not unreasonable, however, to expect that one or two from 
each year’s pupils will show aptness and some interest in writing. 
It seems to me that these should have our very best teaching. In 
the December English Journal a Miss Battey, of Kansas, tells of a 
little sketch of one of her pupils being accepted by the Outlook and 
of the effect of this upon her class. I do not hope for such an 
unusual happening among my future flock, but I do look forward to 
having one or two articles each year that the local papers, at least, 
can publish without qualms. A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump; there is nothing so magic to English students as writing 
for publication. 

How shall the efficiency of our teaching of composition be tested 
or evaluated? How can we maintain in our students a genuine 
interest in the English classics? The solution of this twofold 
problem is not to be drawn out of thin air. First, the teacher’s 
foundation. His preparation must be thorough. Next to 
thoroughness—and without this, thoroughness is like bread with- 
out salt—comes interest. Not simulated interest, but true, sincere 
love for the work. Perhaps one of the ways to make effective the 
teaching of English is for the teacher to keep his own interest 
unflagging after several trips on the high-school route to English. 
But the teacher is the leader of the expedition. It is his duty to 
vary the course with new methods and little side-trips. 

The other part to the problem and the most variable part is the 
pupil. The teacher’s knowledge and interest are not going to 
transfer themselves to the student by sheer mental telepathy. 
James’s four laws of habit formation might be adapted to apply to 
the teaching of a lesson. Start the new habit (lesson) with a big 
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initiative. Never let an exception occur until the habit is formed 
(lesson is learned). Give it a little gratuitous practice every day 
(repeat, recall, and connect up lesson). Never work up a lot of 
emotion without using it (seize the times of aroused interest for 
composition writing). 

Then, after getting the composition or rhetoric or literature 
lesson implanted in the pupil’s mind and molded into self-expression 
in a theme, the teacher faces the problem of connecting and evaluat- 
ing the product. Professor Scott in ‘Our Problems”’ points out 
that there can be no scale for the grading of compositions. Mere 
technical points form, of course, a basis for marking, but encourage- 
ment plays a large part. Sometimes a grade a trifle higher than the 
mistakes would warrant will inspire the pupil to make the next 
paper deserve the mark. Conferences, explaining the corrections, 
are surely a most important part of grading. 

There are manifestly two sides to high-school composition—the 
oral side and the written side. Neither of these can be neglected 
without injury to the pupil; they require equal emphasis. The 
aim in each case is the same—self-expression. The need of com- 
municating thought accurately is at the basis of all instruction in 
composition, and since this communication takes place sometimes 
in writing and sometimes in speech, instruction in both of these two 
phases of the work is absolutely essential. 

Dramatics belongs properly to the oral side of composition. 
True, if plays or stories are to be worked over in order to get them 
into shape for high-school dramatization, the remolding may serve 
as written work. But the character interpretation and the learn- 
ing to “‘just talk it” in a conversational way belong strictly to the 
oral side. Dramatization, however, must not take up all the time 
allotted to oral composition. Far from it! A little dramatization 
may be very beneficial as a means of enlivening the work, but it 
should be employed sparingly as spice rather than as a staple 
ingredient to be mixed in generously. Oral work helps the student 
to overcome timidity; he forms habits of free expression and gains 
ease of position and manner when talking before others. 

Reading aloud should be especially emphasized. Not only is 
it impossible to appreciate fully the best prose or poetry without 
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being able to interpret it through oral expression, but reading aloud 
also serves as a key to unlock the personality of the pupil. 

Imitation falls bodily to the written side of the work. If 
speeches are to be copies of some definite model, they should be 
worked out carefully as written compositions before they are 
delivered. Imitation also should be used within limits, and with 
exceeding great care. 

The fundamentals of the work should be, not acting in character 
nor writing in a borrowed style, but practice in expressing clearly 
in no particular style ideas which have been picked up in any way 
whatever. If the pupils seem to be lacking in material to write 
about or to talk about, they may have articles or books assigned to 
them upon which to base their compositions. But so long as they 
do not shor any such lack, special assignments may for the most 
part be refrained from. Assigned subjects seem like doses of 
medicine or bitter pills, while the subjects which make a natural 
appeal, though they may take on something of the pill-like aspect 
when thought of in connection with composition, are, at least, 
sugar-coated pills. 

The co-operation of the other departments should be sought in 
the supplying of subject-matter. The students could learn vastly 
more about the subjects concerned if they were allowed to take up 
any line of thought that appealed to them, and, after they had 
written out what they knew and thought about it, could have the 
verdict of the department upon the substance of their composition. 
Besides, under such a system, pupils would seldom want for sub- 
jects, and a great deal of writing about nothing could be eliminated. 

However, it is perhaps advisable in all cases to require some oral 
and some written work based upon definitely assigned reading. 
This reading might well be such as would present the problem of 
choosing some life-work; it would furnish aid in the way of helping 
pupils to decide upon the work for which they as individuals were 
best fitted. But this sort of guidance, as well as moral guidance, 
cannot be given entirely through composition; guidance of both 
kinds must be afforded to the individual pupils indirectly from all 
branches of their work and from their life outside of school. 
Morality and social service may be brought home to them in a live 
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way by some device for having them correct one another’s themes. 
They may be made to realize that this part of the work is really 
serious, and that their fellows deserve a square deal and need help 
through honest corrections. 

Throughout all of the work in composition emphasis should be 
placed upon having something to say and upon the necessity of 
stating that something in a simple and natural way, without any 
artificial touching up or “‘ poetical” adornment. 

All of these elements entering into composition need to be woven 
by the prospective teacher into a logical and flexible scheme— 
logical in order that the work may be properly divided between the 
four years, and that the pupil may be confronted with only one 
definite piece of work at a time, thereby obviating confusion and 
its attendants, nervousness and slovenliness; and flexible, in order 
that it may be adjusted to the needs of the particular class with 
which the teacher may be called upon to work. 

The articles in the English Journal that have been most helpful 
to me are: “The Aim of the English Course” (January, 1912); 
“Vocational Guidance through Composition”? (October, 1912); 
‘Poetic Triteness” (November, 1912); ‘‘Our Problems”’ (January, 
1913). The ‘“Schoolboy’s Nightmare” (December, 1912) presents 
the protest against over-imitation and over-dramatization vividly 
and emphatically. 

Suppose our lot is cast in propitious fields, that we do not have 
over thirty pupils in a class, that we do not have too many classes, 
that our fellow-teachers are reasonable, and the principal clear- 
sighted—how shall we proceed? Well, perhaps I have already 
answered in some measure this question, but I should like to add 
that personally I should make the rhetoric text a book of reference 
only. I had but one semester of high-school rhetoric and it did me 
practically no good. I did not understand it. In college, rhetoric 
proved interesting and I understood at least some of it. Its appeal 
is to mature students. To be sure, the pupils should have it at 
their desks, particularly for punctuation, idioms, and paragraphing. 

Finally, we shall be saved many entanglements and much 
discouragement, if we always bear in mind this: “All teachers 
should require good English. iets of this condition is the 
first step toward its realization.” 
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A SUGGESTION FOR THE INDUCING OF A READING HABIT IN 
HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


After a few years’ experience as a high-school teacher, almost anyone 
finds himself firmly convinced that children and the kind of literature 
offered to them by the old-fashioned English course are much like vinegar 
and salad oil. In each case only vigorous effort will induce combination. 
In each case high seasoning is necessary to make the mixture pleasant. 
In each case, also, only a short time after the effort has ceased, nothing 
but its renewal will continue the fusion. The one ingredient, vinegar 
or children, sinks to the bottom, carrying the seasoning, or the teacher’s 
personality (oh, overworked word!); while the other ingredient, oil or 
literature, floats in more or less connected globules on top. 

Teachers all over the country are voicing this complaint. Moreover, 
continual naive remarks of high-school girls and boys show the effect of 
the well-meant plans of scholarly men, who think to find in our adoles- 
cent youth the literary enthusiasm supposedly animating their own 
breasts. 

Clearly the thing to do is to change the course, to use literature, 
classic and modern, which with less driving and more pleasure will bring 
better results. By better results I mean a reading habit and a taste for 
something different from the vaudeville kind of literature to be found in 
the many magazines and books whose covers are decorated by girls of 
insipid beauty, Paquin gowns, and impossible proportions. 

But though most thinking teachers are ready to escape the evil of 
uniformity, the school powers that walk the earth move slowly or not 
at all. Change the course? Change the course! In the meantime our 
pupils, having laboriously conned their lessons in the Essay on Addison 
or Paradise Lost are either not reading at all, or are spending their leisure 
time on certain money-making books which infest our literature and ruin 
the ideals of our young people. 

Of course, there is the “outside reading list.”” That helps somewhat, 
but not enough. Some of the lighter-weight books, having been gingerly 
tried by the courageous or conscientious few, acquire a reputation out of 
proportion to their merit. All the pupils read those or none, except in 
time of impending disaster when “‘she”’ announces a book report. That 
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danger faced and conquered some way, calm descends. Until the next 
flutter of the same kind the pupils again read nothing. At least, they 
read only those books and magazines whose highly colored decorations 
remind one of the violet colored wrappers in which harmful toilet articles 
are offered to gullible womankind. 

In the face of this situation some other method of getting pupils to 
read seems desirable. Individual recommendation generally succeeds, 
for girls and boys who like to read really desire guidance. To be sure, 
they cannot all appreciate Les misérables, or Henry Esmond, or The Mill 
on the Floss. Nevertheless, many of those who are able to do so have 
never heard of these books, and their pleasure in reading them is always 
manifest. Those who do not enjoy books are often young persons in 
whose reading no one has ever taken any interest. To many of the 
latter a book like The Prince and the Pauper, Little Women, The Story 
of a Bad Boy, The Secret Garden, or Treasure Island opens, if not a new 
heaven, at least, a new earth. 

This method seems but a substitute for what could be done in an 
English course. Yet, after all, it is satisfactory. It quickens the 
imaginations of the readers and deepens their sympathies. It helps 
them to see a difficulty more easily and, perhaps, to find the way out. 
It shows some of the mentally stagnant that the world is not bound by 
their narrow horizons. Best of all, it gives to these growing minds a 
source of pleasure and profit which will never fail. 

It would appear that we can no longer dodge the question. A large 
proportion of school children come from homes where their reading is 
not guided. We cannot trust most English courses to cultivate in boys 
and girls a reading taste for what is worth while. If the individual 


teachers do not accomplish this, who will ? 
HELEN FERRO 
WASHINGTON IrvING HIGH SCHOOL 
New York City 





INSPIRATIONAL THEME-GRADING 


Upon entering our state university, I was initiated into the daily 
theme system. Up to that time, I had written a few “papers” and 
“essays,” usually graded on the merit of the thought set forth in them. 
“Themes,” examined according to a mysterious standard of excellence 
as to style, organization of thought, power of sincere expression, good 
taste, or what not, were new to me. 

The work of writing daily themes proved not to be irksome; in fact 
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it was often something of a delight. Moreover, after the theme was 
written and submitted to the instructor, there was that tintillating excite- 
ment of suspense a gambler knows. Happy chance, good fortune, a kind 
Providence, be it hoped, would reward conscientious effort to write. 
An accident of fate, possibly a temporary mood of our instructor, might 
prove disastrous to his appreciation of our efforts. Upon receiving a 
theme graded B, or, better still, A, one accepted his winning in the game 
of chance he was playing, and set his stakes with fresh zest. Losing 
occasionally quelled his zeal not at all. Recurring bad luck, however, 
either discouraged a student utterly, or drove him to the degrading 
policy of deliberately studying his instructor’s taste, in order that he 
might, perchance, if I may say it, tickle the fastidious palate of him 
whom he would please. “I always got A in my themes before. This 
year my teacher does not seem to like my work. I have tried every- 
thing I could think of to please her. I wonder what she does like.”’ 

When I became a teacher and began to grade themes, the tables were 
turned. Five years of more or less hit-and-miss grading were enough to 
confirm my belief in the appalling statement of Jacob C. Tressler, in his 
article on “The Efficiency of Student Correction of Composition,” 
English Journal, September, 1912: ‘‘In marking theme number one, 
English teachers varied from 45 per cent to 8o per cent . . . in marking 
theme number five, English teachers varied from 65 per cent to 98 per 
cent.”” What if the same hundred themes should be placed in one 
teacher’s hands several times, far enough apart for him to have forgotten 
his former marks? Is there an English teacher who would risk his 
reputation on such a test as that of the consistency of his own standard 
of excellence in composition? For my own part, it seems necessary to 
mark a whole set of papers at one sitting. Otherwise, tomorrow’s 
standard of excellence may vary from today’s, and so work injustice to 
individual students. 

In “Standardizing Measurements of Composition,” English Journal, 
November, 1912, Ernest C. Noyes, observes truly enough: 

Our present methods of measuring compositions are controlled too much 
by personal opinion, which varies with the individual. In his plea for a 
“‘clear cut, concrete standard of measurement,” Mr. Noyes argues that a 
generally adopted scale will aid teachers in trying out methods intelligently 
and will make it possible for employers “to define the degree of excellence 
expected in an applicant for a position.” 


I believe much harm is done by opinion-guided criticism. Here is 
the testimony of a former English teacher: 
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After several years of teaching, I took graduate work and once more sub- 
mitted my own efforts for self-expression to superior intellects. Needless to 
say, I had lost faith in grades. Nevertheless, I resented the treatment my 
work received, not because the grades were not sufficiently high, but because 
it seemed to me my instructors presumed upon their rights as critics. They 
trespassed where I felt, rightly or wrongfully, they should not have entered at 
all. To put it more clearly, perhaps, I did not thank them for their personal 
opinion regarding my convictions. One’s convictions are, to one’s self at least, 
too sacred to be rated off hand by anyone else. One or two experiences with 
that kind of grading taught me to write distantly and impersonally, a change 
which, by the way, was quickly noticed and commented on adversely. 


If a mature student, with the confidence of experience and some 
degree of indifference to grades, shrinks from cold, critical appraisal of 
creations which most truly reveal the inner man, what may one expect 
of the youth who puts forth his first efforts with misgivings enough ? 

As teachers we desire our students to express themselves naturally, 
freely, honestly. Then we must remember that a boy’s composition, 
written to the end of perfect self-expression, is a child of his thought, 
and we can do nothing less than receive it tenderly and nurture it care- 
fully. 

In my teaching, I was confronted by two problems: (1) How shall 
I cut off the head of any error and sear the place, so that that error will 
never grow again? (2) How shall I follow the advice of the Irishman 
who said, “If ye find a shpark of heavenly fire, wa-terr it, wa-terr it” ? 

Two propositions led to an answer to both. First, a task must be 
defined exactly in the mind of him who is to do it, if his work shall prove 
creditable; second, a task, to be inspiring, must be difficult. A hill out- 
side a city will not call many from their dwellings to climb to its summit; 
but a snow-capped peak will stir the secret ambition of the laziest to 
put it beneath their feet. What is the goal of a theme-writer? Nothing 
less than perfection. Let a teacher point to a perfectly accomplished 
task as a feat within the powers of each member of his class, and his 
work is done. 

The plan hit upon was this: 

A—Perfection in technique plus some other good quality or qualities. 

B—Perfection in technique. 

C—One mistake in technique. 

Fail—More mistakes in technique. 

Technique—Form, neatness, spelling, grammar, punctuation, punc- 
tuality. This much handicap was given: anyone could have his rough 
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draft corrected by the teacher before making a final copy. The plan 
worked. A hitherto scarcely used conference period in the teacher’s 
schedule was filled. To avoid the rush, students frequently wrote their 
weekly theme several days before it was due and had it corrected so that 
they could copy it at their leisure. Students whose work had been 
mediocre and without progress began to hear the call, “Excelsior.” 

After nearly two years’ experience with the plan outlined, I cannot 
conceive of returning to the old method of theme-correction, which really 
was no method at all. The merits of the plan I usenow are greater than 
I had foreseen, It can be used by student critic as well as by a teacher. 
It is a time-saver, in that careless mistakes are eliminated, and the 
teacher may read rapidly watching for good effects. It is adapted to any 
class and to each individual of a class. It does not, therefore, act like a 
mill, producing uniform results. The individuality of students is not 
interfered with. The student understands whatever correction is made 
and feels neither resentment nor disappointment. He realizes that his 
effort for self-expression has been treated with justice and respect. 
Because perfection of technique is not the acme of perfection, most girls 
and some boys, otherwise satisfied with imitative work, guided by rules 
of form and structure, learn that they must aim beyond erudite produc- 
tion. Removal of technical mistakes by the teacher in conference, pre- 
vious to final copying, results in formation of good habits. More than 
that, a conference concerning a theme in the making gives the teacher 
an opportunity to mention appreciatively the really successful parts of 
the theme. The student returns from such a conference unharmed, 
grateful, inspired to call his best powers into play. 

The ardor of a budding genius, who is hampered by inability to spell 
or to write legibly is not dampened. He is given his rightful recognition. 
Most important of all is the moral effect of such a system upon every 
student. His mettle is tried; justice is meted out to him. He is no 
longer a gambler; he is an honest toiler. He is obeying the greatest 


command ever given: “Be ye perfect.” 
HARRIET A. HARVEY 
RAcInE HiGH SCHOOL 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 





















EDITORIAL 





That instructors charged with the teaching of Freshman 
English, especially such as have acquired the Doctor’s degree, are 
as a rule elaborately mistrained for the subject they 
are fated to teach, is obvious to any open-minded 
observer. Indeed, so apparent is the incongruity, 
that it has long been a theme for ironical comment. Freshman 
English means, in the main, English composition. Teachers of 
Freshman English should, therefore, be specifically trained for teach- 
ing English composition, particularly to beginners. Well, are they ? 
Not in the least. With few exceptions they are trained as if they 
were to lecture on obscure problems of English literature to small 
groups of graduate students. What happens when they secure 
positions in our colleges and universities is really too harrowing to 
relate, but one phase of the perennial catastrophe is pointedly 
suggested by the following letter from a professor of English in a 
leading university: ‘“‘What we want in this institution is men who 
will teach English composition to Freshman classes all the rest of 
their lives, and never weary of it. The present instructors expect 
after a few years to be promoted to the teaching of literature.” 

The main reason for this awkward, if not ridiculous, state of 
affairs, is not far to seek. It springs, in large measure, from a 
strange reluctance on the part of teachers and university authorities 
to recognize frankly two distinct types of ability—one the ability 
to pursue research in English literature, the other the ability to 
teach English composition. It has long been assumed that every- 
one who possesses the first is by the grace of God endowed with the 
second; whereas in fact the two, though not incompatible, are 
rarely combined in high degree in the same person, and for their full 
development seem to require quite diverse kinds of training. There 
are, at any rate, many gifted students of literature who should be 
enjoined, by process of law if necessary, from handling classes in 
composition, so obvious is their loathing of the task and so depres- 
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sing their influence upon the spirits of their students. On the other 
hand, a considerable number of persons who are now engaged in 
teaching literature would doubtless be far happier and more con- 
tented if they gave over their pretended enthusiasms for literary 
research and settled down to the teaching of composition. 

If what has been said is not a distortion of the facts, the first step 
in training candidates for Freshman English would appear to be the 
separation of these two types of teachers. If a candidate, when he 
is interrogated in confidence, confesses, albeit shamefacedly, that he 
prefers to teach composition and will be content to teach it all his 
days, he should be accepted and encouraged. If, on the other 
hand, he says that, although he detests the teaching of composition, 
he is willing to endure it for a little time as a halfway house on the 
road to literature, he should not only be rejected, but should be 
branded on the forehead with some sign that will indicate his 
ineligibility to all beholders. Nothing less than this will protect 
the innocent Freshman from his natural foe. 

As regards the specific kind of training that will be most helpful 
for teachers of composition, there is as yet some confusion. The 
course recently instituted at Harvard and described by Mr. Green- 
ough in the February number of the English Journal seems to be 
mainly another course, added to those already offered, in the art 
and practice of writing English. This looks, no doubt, in the right 
direction, but, after all, goes only a little way. Good writers, to be 
candid, are not always good teachers. The classic case is that of 
Freeman, the historian, who, when the opportunity came to assist 
a teacher of composition with his advice, could only blurt out, 
“Tell them to write short sentences” —a most unfortunate injunc- 
tion when addressed to a generation already inclining to a jerky, 
spasmodic style of expression. Very recently a well-known man of 
letters who was asked to address a university class excused himself 
on the ground that he could not think of anything to say about his 
art that could possibly occupy more than five minutes. On the 
other hand, while it does not follow that poor writers are always 
good teachers, yet it must be frankly conceded that many good 
teachers write “wi’ deeficulty’’—not ungrammatically or solecisti- 
cally, of course, but with a heavy hand. They are like Kami in 
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Kipling’s The Light That Failed, ‘‘who was a leaden artist but a 
golden teacher if the pupil were only in sympathy with him.”’ 
No, skill in the art does not necessarily mean skill in teaching the 


art. In training for the teaching of composition, therefore, over - 


and above the cultivation of a respectable prose style, there should 
be the study of what may be called the strategy of the classroom— 
the art of storming the fortress of the student’s indifference, of 
arousing his interest in the thing he is to write about, and of making 
him willing and even eager to communicate his knowledge and 
enthusiasm to others. Possibly these are qualifications that must 
come by nature if they come at all; and yet it would seem to be not 
impossible to frame a course of study that should develop in this 
direction the potentialities of the born teacher of composition and 
make him many times more proficient than he would otherwise 
become. Perhaps such courses already exist and flourish and 
accomplish their perfect work, but if so the light (as yet) shineth in 


darkness and the darkness comprehendeth it not. 
F. N. S. 


The publication of a special monograph by the New England 
Association of Teachers of English calls attention to the death of 
Samuel Thurber, of Boston, whose name is familiar to 
everyone who has given the least attention to the 
literature of the teaching of English. A man of great 
force and earnestness and a writer possessed of a graceful and 
trenchant style, Mr. Thurber, in the period from 1890 to 1902, 
became easily the most influential of those who entered the forum 
to discuss the aims and methods of high-school English. His 
articles in the Academy, the School Review, and the Journal of 
Pedagogy were widely read and are still quoted; the visitors to his 
classroom in the Girls’ High School of Boston were many and 
enthusiastic; and he was often called upon to address assemblies 
of teachers. 

His views were radical, but have in large measure prevailed. 
He saw clearly the necessity of co-operation of all departments in 
the inculcating of good habits of expression; rhetorical theory and 
emphasis upon the technique of composition at the expense of 
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abundant practice he thought unwise; he decried the practice of 
smothering the English masterpieces with annotations, and would 
have the pupils hunt up the necessary facts for themselves; methods 
of teaching seemed to him far less important than a keen apprecia- 
tion and much well-digested knowledge; above all, he recognized 
the function of the public school as the people’s college, and insisted 
that its courses and activities must not be determined by the idea 
of preparation for higher institutions. 

Mr. Thurber’s last years were delightfully spent in the serene 
enjoyment of his books, and in their company he quietly passed 
away. The record of his life and his numerous excellent sayings 
concerning the task which occupies so many of us are a grateful 
legacy insured to us by an old friend, Dr. George A. Bacon, and the 
Association with which he was so long and so closely identified. 


The leaven of the Hopkins report on the ‘‘Cost and Labor of 
English Teaching” seems to be working. In a few instances, at 
least, the authorities have yielded gracefully to the 
facts and have doubled, or nearly doubled, the English 
force. This is encouraging news. Those who have 
given the matter even a little serious consideration agree that all 
other solutions combined offer less in the way of solving the English 
problem than the simple expedient of providing a sufficient number 
of English teachers. And the gratifying fact always to be borne in 
mind is that, even when this is done, the expense of the subject will 
not equal that of science, so long intrenched in the place of privilege, 
or of the newer industrial training. That being the case, let us not 
be too modest, brethren. 


Is Reform 
in Sight? 


Nothing concerning the recent meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Salt Lake City is more worthy of praise than the 
notably good reports printed by the local newspapers. 

Newspaper = This was due in part to the very efficient service of the 


Standards se aan e: 
new publicity department of the Association in charge 


of Mr. J. W. Searson, of the Kansas Agricultural College, but it 
was due also to the sane and intelligent attitude of the newspaper 
editors. Abstracts of the various papers and addresses of the con- 
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vention were faithfully and accurately published, while certain 
important speeches were printed in full. There was no attempt, 
moreover, to exaggerate convention gossip or appeal to sensation 
lovers. The papers paid their readers the compliment of supposing 
them capable of enjoying something more edifying than a squabble 
or a dog fight. . 

This is much more than can be said for the press in the large 
cities in which the conventions of the N.E.A. have been held for the 
last two or three years. Query: Do such newspapers represent the 
taste and advancement of the people of those cities, or merely a 
small fraction of the population, including the reporters and the 
city editors ? 


As announced elsewhere, preparations are well under way for 
the third annual meeting of the National Council. This promises 
to be even more notable than that of last year. The 
meeting of delegates is to be better provided for, the 
section meetings will be fewer and therefore larger, a 
final report on grammatical terminology will be offered, the prepara- 


The Third An- 
nual Meeting 


tion of teachers and the improvement of conditions will be dis- 
cussed, and, best of all, more leaders from the South and from other 
parts not well represented last year will be present. The success of 
the meeting will depend largely upon the interest which the mem- 
bers of the Council and the officers of the various societies affiliated 
with it manifest. Each should resolve not only to attend in person 
but to urge attendance on the part of others. Scarcely any effort 
can be too great in view of the pleasure and profit to be had both 
from the programs and from personal contact. Come, and come 
early. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


THE NORTHWEST COUNCIL OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


The English section of the Inland Empire Association, which met at 
Spokane, Wash., in April, 1913, enjoyed a prosperous attendance, a live 
program, and the first steps of a permanent organization. The topics 
and speakers were as follows: ‘Oral Expression in the High School,” Mr. 
S. W. Sawtelle, of the North Central High School, Spokane; “Rhetoric 
and Composition for Use,” Mr. Stephen Sears, of Washington State 
College, Pullman; ‘The Economical Advantages of Simplified Spelling,”’ 
President William T. Foster, of Reed College, Portland, Ore. The 
officers elected were: President, N. E. Hinch, Head of the English 
Department, State Normal School, Cheney, Wash.; Vice-President, 
L. W. Sawtelle, Head of the English Department, North Central High 
School, Spokane, Wash.; Treasurer, H. E. Fowler, State Normal School, 
Lewiston, Idaho; Secretary, Alice M. Bechtel, North Central High 
School, Spokane. The next meeting will be held in connection with the 
Washington State Association, Spokane, October 29, 1913. 


ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH OF NEW JERSEY 


The regular meeting of the Association of Teachers of English of New 
Jersey was held at Princeton University, Princeton, N.J., on Saturday, 
May 17. At the forenoon session the topic for discussion was “ English 
in the Grammar School.” The subject was ably presented by three 
grammar-school principals of Newark, Mr. Martin L. Cox, Mr. C. E. 
Reber, and Mr. S. B. Gilhuly. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a discussion of the College 
Entrance Examination in English. Professor Osgood of the Princeton 
faculty presented the standard which the college considers to be reason- 
able. Miss Margaret L. Coult of the Barringer High School, Newark, 
and Miss Helena E. Hartshorn of the Englewood High School discussed 
the problems of the preparation of high-school students for college. 

The meeting was held at Princeton by special invitation of the 
Princeton faculty. All who attended were entertained as guests of the 
faculty at the University Club. Eighty members were present. Presi- 
dent Hibben at the morning session welcomed the teachers in a very 
graceful speech. He emphasized the supreme importance of thorough 


training in English. ARTHUR WAKEFIELD, Secretary 
4061 
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MAY MEETING OF THE NEW YORK CITY ASSOCIATION 


The New York City Association holds three meetings a year, in 
November, February, and May. The last meeting of this year was 
held in the auditorium of Wanamaker’s on the morning of May 17. The 
committees on Teachers’ Interests and Departmental Pedagogy each 
presented printed reports showing commendable activity in their two 
departments. Mr. W. E. Bohn of the Ethical Culture School presented 
the work of the Drama League of America and urged the English teachers 
to connect themselves with it. 

The address of the morning was delivered by Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, D.D., pastor of Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, and Moderator of the National Council of Congregational 
Churches, who chose for his subject “The Inspiration of Books.”’ Dr. 
Boynton took for the divisions of his address the familiar sentence from 
Bacon’s essay ‘“‘Of Studies,” “Studies Serve for Delight, for Ornament, 
and for Ability,” and went on to give a most inspiring talk. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: President, 
Charles S. Hartwell, Eastern District High School, Brooklyn; Vice- 
President, Emma F. Lowd, Washington Irving High School, New York 
City; Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. H. K. Munroe, Bryant High School, 


Long Island City; Executive Committee, Dr. Frederick H. Law, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York City; A. A. Falk, Morris High 
School, New York City; Susan M. Bradley, Jamaica High School, 
Jamaica; Robert Proctor, Commercial High School, Brooklyn; and 
Anna Ryan, Curtis High School, Staten Island. 


EpWIN FAIRLEY 





THE WEST VIRGINIA MEETING 


The English Section of the West Virginia Education Association met 
at Parkersburg, W.Va., on June 19. Professor Simeon C. Smith, of 
West Virginia University, read the principal paper of the day, on “ How 
to Make English Composition Interesting and Effective for the Boy.” 
It was a most excellent paper, and aroused an interesting discussion. 
Mr. Walter Barnes was elected president for the next year, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to formulate plans for affiliation with the National 
Council of Teachers of English. The West Virginia Section was organ- 
ized only last year, but its friends believe it will soon develop into a 


flourishing and useful organization. 
WALTER BARNES 
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ENGLISH AT THE N.E.A. 


That English is by no means a dead issue was conclusively demon- 
strated at the recent meeting of the National Education Association at 
Salt Lake City. The subject was discussed in three department meet- 
ings, one general session, and at a special meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 

The program of the Council was as follows: ‘‘ Developing a Sense of 
Responsibility in Pupils,’ by Archie J. Cloud, deputy superintendent of 
schools in San Francisco; “A Successful Experiment in Oral English,” by 
Emma J. Breck, head of the English Department in the Oakland High 
School, Oakland, Cal.; “Harmonizing Esthetic Interests with the 
Commercial and Industrial Trend of Our Time,” by Herbert W. Hill, 
professor of English in the University of Nevada. 

The Library Section devoted much attention to the problems of the 
schools. Among the topics were: “Connecting the Public Schools with 
the Public Library,” by Howard Driggs, of the University of Utah; “The 
Conduct of a Course in Children’s Literature,’”’ by James F. Hosic, of 
Chicago Teachers College; and “Libraries for Rural Communities,” by 
P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education. The energetic 
president of the department, Mary E. Hall, librarian of the Girls’ High 
School in Brooklyn, N.Y., had not only arranged a good program, but 
had also provided an exhibit, including some sixty lists of home reading 
used by the National Council committee last year. 

The Secondary Department, besides considering the report of its 
committee on the high-school course, listened to a discussion of “ Effective 
Methods of Securing the Co-operation of All Departments in the Teach- 
ing of English Composition” by Mr. Hosic, and the general association 
was given an account of the “‘Advance Movement of English Teachers”’ 
by the same speaker, while the English Round Table was devoted to the 
preliminary report of the Joint Committee on the High-School Course in 
English. A report of the Round Table was prepared by the secretary 
and will be found below. The report of the committee is printed, and 
may be had by applying to the chairman at 68th St. and Stewart Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ROUND TABLE CONFER- 
ENCE IN ENGLISH, JULY 11, 1913 

The Chairman, Superintendent E. O. Holland, of Louisville, Ky., 

being engaged in reading a paper in another department, the English 

Conference was called to order in one of the parlors of the Hotel Utah, by 
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Principal M. H. Stuart of Indianapolis, president of the Department of 
Secondary Education. With a very few words of introduction he turned 
the meeting over to the direction of Professor James F. Hosic, of the 
Chicago Teachers College, who had been designated as leader. 

Professor Hosic introduced the subject of the meeting by reading the 
report of the subcommittee of the Committee on Articulation of High 
Schools and Colleges of which he is the chairman. This report, copies of 
which were placed in the hands of all persons present at the conference, 
dealt with the plan for a national syllabus of English studies, for which a 
preliminary outline was given. The reading was much more than a mere 
reading, for it consisted largely of illustration and illuminating comment, 
explanation of the position of the committee on controverted points, and 
of suggestive questions. 

Mr. H. L. Terry, high-school inspector for the state of Wisconsin, was 
the first speaker when the meeting was thrown open for discussion. A 
serious Omission in the report, he declared, was the failure to say any- 
thing about the effect, or the complete ineffectiveness, of formal examina- 
tions in English and American literature. He quoted a seventh-grade 
girl, who was asked if she didn’t like ““The Courtship of Miles Standish,” 
as replying: O yes, I like it well enough, if we didn’t have to tell about 
it afterward.” Mr. Terry’s suggestion was that a certain number of 
literary readings should be undertaken in school, upon which no exami- 
nations should be held. Written examinations, he asserted, were not 
valuable tests of literary appreciation. Touching another point, he 
expressed the belief that teachers of history were improving their 
methods much more rapidly than teachers of English, because they were 
making so much use of “the history that is being made today.”’ English 
teachers, he said, cannot be persuaded to use the literature that is being 
made today. 

Professor E. W. Smith, of Colgate University, was the next speaker. 
He criticized the committee’s report for not putting sufficient emphasis 
on accuracy, which he said was one of the chief aims of teaching English. 
He expressed the belief that the “ability to answer clearly, briefly, and 
exactly a question on which one has the necessary information,” which 
was given in the committee’s report as one of the aims in teaching 
English, was a matter of merely academic consequence and was unworthy 
of mention as an aim in the teaching of English. He thought that under 
the head of oral English too little consideration had been given to con- 
versational skill, which is more valuable to most people than the ability 
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to address a public meeting. He also offered some minor criticisms on 
the committee’s English. 

Replying to the last point, Miss Emma Breck, of the Oakland, Cal., 
High School, urged that the time of the conference be given to something 
more important than criticizing the mere phraseology of a preliminary 
report. 

Principal H. L. Mays of the Lincoln, Neb., High School replied to 
Professor Smith’s second point, defending the report of the committee, 
which called for the ability to answer questions well. 

Miss Curran, of Grass Valley, Cal., inquired where, how, and when 
technical grammar is to be taught. Professor Hosic answered for the 
committee that it was to be an integral part of the composition courses; 
that separate courses in grammar were a “demonstrated failure.” He 
suggested that in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades a simple grammar 
text should be used, but chiefly for reference, and certainly not for 
memorizing and reciting. Superintendent Frazer asked if this method 
was a “demonstrated success.”’ Professor Hosic replied that it had been 
in his own and some others’ experience, and that he had great faith in it. 

Miss Breck dissented from Professor Hosic’s plan, saying that while 
it might be necessary to give formal work in grammar to children in the 
high school who had been poorly prepared, for those children who came 
from homes with even a very moderate degree of literary culture and 
interest in reading it was not necessary. She had not used grammar in 
the high school for years, had not missed it, and objected to having it put 
back into the high school. Professor Hosic replied that grammar was to 
be taught in the high school only when shown to be needed. 

Chairman Stuart at this point raised the question as to what impor- 
tant problems were in the minds of the committee in presenting the 
report. Professor Hosic said that the committee all felt that the propor- 
tioning of the time between what might be called the composition or 
practical aim of the work and the literary or aesthetic aim, was a serious 
problem. He insisted that the two aims were distinct, and assumed that 
they could not be, or at least were not, carried together in teaching. 
When those present were asked to vote whether there was a problem here, 
they were nearly unanimous in the affirmative. When they were asked 
whether they favored a plan for alternating by semesters the time to be 
devoted to these two aims, only four or five favored the plan. The 
cutting down of the alternate periods to a month or six weeks was then 
suggested, leaving the exact period to be decided by the teacher, but less 
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than a dozen favored thisplan. He then suggested a vote on the plan of 
carrying on the two distinct aims side by side, but such a volley of ques- 
tions was fired in about the division of work between the teachers, the 
relating of the two aims, and the proportioning of the time, that no vote 
was taken. 

Principal J. O. Cross, of the Pasadena high school, explained that his 
own plan involved the giving of two days each week to written composi- 
tion, one day to oral English, and two days to literature; and that the 
work would be assigned in the main to different teachers, because 
teachers would do best in what they were most interested. The division 
of work was not to be absolute, however, for he held that to give a 
teacher only written composition would be “inhumanity to man.” 

Superintendent I. M. Allen, of Wichita, Kan., commended the com- 
mittee for that section of the report which stated the “Problems” in 
English teaching, and said that this would give him something tangible 
to discuss with his teachers. 

Professor Hosic, in closing the meeting, called attention to the re- 
quest of the committee in the report for more information, especially of 
plans actually in use and successful in industrial communities. 


W. F. Brewer, Secretary 
MONTANA STATE COLLEGE 





PLANS FOR THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Executive Committee of the National Council has made good 
progress in preparing the program of the next annual meeting, which will 
be held in Chicago, November 27 to 29. Headquarters have been 
arranged for at the Auditorium Hotel as last year. The first event will 
be the meeting of the Board of Directors at 4 o’clock on Thursday after- 
noon. Thursday evening will be given over to a conference of delegates 
and other representatives of local associations of English teachers. The 
leaders will be Edwin Fairly, of New York, and Harry G. Paul, of Illinois. 
During Friday forenoon three speakers will appear as follows: Professor 
Fred N. Scott, who will deliver the annual address; Percival Chubb, 
whose topic will be “‘ The Blight of Literary Bookishness”’; and Professor 
Joseph Jastrow, who will present the results of an extensive investigation 
of “ Language Sensibility.” On Friday afternoon the sections will meet 
and the annual business meeting will be held. The chairmen of the sec- 
tions are as follows: Normal and Elementary, Samuel A. Lynch, of Iowa 
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State Teachers College; High School and College, Dr. Charles W. Kent, 
of the University of Virginia; Public Speaking, Professor Thomas C. 
Trueblood, of the University of Michigan. Among the topics in contem- 
plation for the sections are ‘Composition As an Incentive for Gathering 
Ideas,” “The Teaching of Simplified Spelling in Normal and Elementary 
Schools,’ “‘Oral English in the School Course,” and “College English 
Viewed from All Sides.” 

The banquet of Friday evening seems too grateful to be omitted. 
After the dinner Mrs. Henry Hulst, of Grand Rapids, Mich., Mr. J. 
Milton O’Neill, of Dartmouth College, and Dr. Charles W. Kent, of the 
University of Virginia, will speak. It is intended that all who wish may 
go from the banquet to the opera. Announcement of current operas and 
plays will be made, so that those who wish may arrange for seats before- 
hand. This matter will be in charge of the Local Committee, C. L. 
Hooper, Chicago Teachers College, chairman. 

The closing session of the Council on Saturday will be occupied 
mainly with reports of committees. The Council has eleven committees 
at work, two of which are primarily committees of the Modern Language 
Association and one a committee co-operating with the National Educa- 
tion Association Commission on Secondary Education. The titles of 
these committees with the names and addresses of the chairmen are as 
follows: 1, Grammatical Terminology, Gertrude Buck, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; 2, The Reorganization of the High-School Course 
in English, James F. Hosic, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Ill.; 3, 
Home Reading of High-School Pupils, Herbert Bates, Manual Training 
High School, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 4, Articulation of the Elementary Course 
in English with the High-School Course, Ernest C. Noyes, Fifth Avenue 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 5, Equipment for School and College Work 
in English, Vincil C. Coulter, Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo.; 6, 
Pedagogical Investigation with Reference to English, Nathaniel W. 
Barnes, DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind.; 7, English in the 
Country School, Walter Barnes, Normal School, Glenville, W.Va.; 8, 
School and College Plays, Thacher H. Guild, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill.; 9, The Preparation of High-School Teachers of English, 
Franklin T. Baker, Teachers College, Columbia University; 10, The 
Preparation of College Teachers of English, James F. Hosic, Chicago 
Teachers College; 11, The Cost and Labor of English Teaching, Edwin 
M. Hopkins, University of Kansas. 

The Committee on Grammatical Terminology has approved the 
report of the Joint Committee of Fifteen. This report is printed and 
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may be obtained of D. W. Springer, Secretary of the National Education 
Association, Ann Arbor, Mich. or of Professor W. G. Hale, University 
of Chicago. The committee on the high-school course in English has a 
preliminary report which may be obtained from the chairman. It is 
expected that the committee on home reading will report changes in 
the list submitted last year, as suggested by the experience of users of 
the list. The committee on articulation hopes to make a final report. 
The Committee on Cost and Labor of English Teaching has finished its 
task, so far as high schools and colleges are concerned. Copies of the 
report may be obtained at six cents each from the chairman. The 
other committees are mainly new and will report progress. 

From the above it will be seen that the third annual meeting promises 
well. A thousand should be in attendance. Let each faithful member 
do his whole duty and the thing will be accomplished. 





For some years the schools of Newton, Mass., have been leading the 
way to better results in English. The work of Andrew George in the 
Newton High School established a tradition, and the elementary schools 
under the leadership of Miss Bryce and Superintendent Spaulding have 
developed remarkable methods in reading and in composition. More 
recently Charles S. Thomas, Mr. George’s successor, has been instru- 
mental in organizing certain experiments looking especially to the 
efficient correlation of the work of the grade schools with that of the 
high schools. Conferences of teachers and principals have been held, 
papers have been graded by several teachers, a scale of marking has been 
devised, themes have been written on the same subjects by elementary 
and high-school pupils, and lists of common errors have been made out. 
These conferences have brought about the appointment of an English 
Committee by Superintendent Spaulding to continue and give perma- 
nence to the efforts already made. The committee has prepared the first 
number of a bulletin called The Newton English Leaflet, which contains 
a statement of the purposes of the committee and a body of suggestions on 
spelling, with a list of the words commonly misspelled by the pupils of 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth grades. Such a definite and well- 
organized attack ought to make a deep impression. 





The newest publication to come to the editor’s desk is The Story 
Tellers’ Magazine, a monthly, edited by Richard T. Wyche and published 
by the Story Tellers’ Company at 27 West 23d St., New York. The 
periodical is the outgrowth of the National Story Tellers’ League, which 
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was organized by Mr. Wyche at the Summer School of the South in 1903, 
and which now has numerous branches, principally in the larger cities. 
The movement is aimed at the development of the art of telling the best 
stories to children, and seems destined to attain wide popularity. 





Information is asked concerning those schools and colleges which 
have recently cut down the number of classes to the teacher of English 
and which arrange for regular conference work in composition during 
school hours. All who can do so are urged to send statements with 
regard to either or both of these points to the English Journal. 





The A. S. Barnes Company are celebrating the close of three-quarters 
of a century of book publishing by the distribution of a neat pamphlet 
in which is given an interesting account of “Seventy-five Years of Book 
Publishing.” 





Bulletin No. 20 of the English Association of Great Britain contains 
an account of the summer meeting of the Society, a bibliography of the 
books of the year, the Proceedings of the Branches, and a list of new 
members. The Association has issued a fourth volume of Essays and 
Studies Studies under the editorship of Professor C. H. Herford. 














REVIEWS 


THE MAKING OF POETRY: 


Walter Pater expressed the notion that the efforts to define beauty in 
the abstract had been of very little service to the average reader in giving 
him greater ability in discriminating what is really excellent in art or 
poetry, or in making him enjoy more keenly what has already been pro- 
duced in them. His own solution of the problem of criticism in the fine 
arts was to take concrete examples and by personal experience to dis- 
criminate clearly one’s own impressions and to point out just wherein lay 
the powers and forces which produced the pleasurable sensations in one’s 
experience. Mr. Arthur Fairchild, of the University of Missouri, has 
preferred to give us a critical study of poetry, not attempting to make a 
definition, which he admits is impossible, nor to theorize on the origin of 
the poetic sense in us, but rather to analyze the processes in the making 
of poetry and to establish its nature and value as a force in life. 

The reason that poetry is indefinable, Mr. Fairchild says, is that the 
two types of definition, the analytic and the poetic, the one made by the 
critic and the other by the poets themselves, are mutually exclusive and 
cannot be easily combined in any satisfactory form. Poetry begins and 
ends in feeling, and feeling cannot be accurately defined. What can be 
more or less profitably discussed, he thinks, are such questions as, what is 
the material out of which poetry is really made? what are the chief 
processes or kinds of activity involved in the making of it ? what, from 
this point of view, is the real nature of poetry ? and what is the need and 
value of poetry in our everyday life ? 

The material out of which poetry is made is the mental images pro- 
voked by language, usually by versified, rhythmical, or musical language. 
These images are first clearly sensed by the poet, and then so ordered and 
rendered into fitting form as to produce the same feeling in the mind of 
the reader. The main difference between the different types of poetry 
and between poetry and other types of writing is not in the lack or pro- 
fusion of mental images, but in the character of the images and in the 
manner of their arrangement. 

The process by which the poet identifies himself with all the objects 
with which he comes into contact or which come within the range of 

* The Making of Poetry, A Critical Study of Its Nature and Value, By ArTHUR 
H. R. Farecnitp, Pu#.D. New York: Putnam, 1912. 
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his experience, Mr. Fairchild calls personalizing. Every human being 
carries on this process to some degree, but it is the poet who makes the 


most distinctive use of this activity. 


The poet identifies himself with all 


things. Keats and Coleridge and Wordsworth and, above all, Shakespeare 
are typical poets who illustrate the experiencing nature, the personalizing 
ability, the projecting of themselves into all they see or feel in life. 
Moreover the poet has no practical or utilitarian end to serve in selecting 
his material, but rather handles everything for its picturesque or emo- 


tional or intellectual value. 


The cornfields to him are not a crop, but 


schemes of decoration for the landscape, “golden shields, bright trophies 
of the sun.” And upon the kind or character of the images thus con- 


ceived the character of the poetry depends. 


Thus one may make a 


relative scale of objects in ascending order of values as to their poetic 
quality. These are set down, somewhat arbitrarily perhaps, as stone, 


earth, fire, water, plant, animal, bird, man. 


And further, as the objects 


are more or less separated from utilitarian or practical purposes they are 
the more suitable as material for poetic images. The most evident form 
of this personalizing activity is found in the figure of speech known as 


personification, but it is found in all figurative language. 


For what is 


figurative language but the result of the poet’s identifying his own per- 
sonality with the object he describes? The pathetic fallacy is but one of 
the forms of this personalizing activity, which goes on constantly in the 


poet’s process of composition. 


The arrangement or massing of the images is the next step in the 
making of poetry. Selection and proper presentation are the poet’s 


chief functions in the process of composition. 


The force of the imagery 


in a single line depends upon the convergence of all the images that go 
before, and partially also upon the impression of the lines that follow. 
There is nothing fortuitous in the grouping of the poet’s images, nor is 
it primarily under the control of the will of the poet; the nature and 
sequence of the imagery falls under definite laws, such as contiguity, 
similarity (including contrast), and the touchstone of all, universal truth. 
But no matter how complete the analysis of the process may be, there is 
no specific rule by which poetry can be composed. The poet must follow, 


not drive, his inspiration. 


The third and last step in the making of poetry is the molding of the 
This is an external element, for it has to 
do‘directly with language; and yet Mr. Fairchild holds that versifying 
is an essential process in the making of poetry. He does not take up the 


poetic images into verse forms. 


discussion of verse technique, but rather the effect of the process of ver- 
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sifying. He argues that in so far as the external form is concerned there 
must be verse rhythm, but he recognizes also prose-poetry as a legitimate 
form, inasmuch as the rhythm of verse and the rhythm of prose are at 
bottom the same, the only difference being in the more or less insistent 
regularity of the one as opposed to the other. He argues that any 
imaginative composition which can be distinctly classed as poetry must 
have its rhythm measured or standardized, and its emotion heightened 
and intensified by the formal devices of meter and the usual technical 
devices of verse. On the other hand, as may be readily proved by any 
piece of doggerel verse, mere verse form can never make poetry what it 
is. Nor can the scientific application of the laws of verse ever make 
poetry. The art of verse is lawless, for each new poet makes his own 
laws and molds his material to new purposes. 

But the process of versifying is an organic process in the making of 
poetry, because it helps to unify the new and original combinations of 
images which it is the business of the poet to create. Not only regularity 
of rhythm or definiteness of metrical form, but certain adjuncts or 
embellishments, like rime, melody, harmony, and even alliteration, may 
be included as contributing forces in this tendency toward unifying the 
images as they come from the creative imagination of the poet. Versi- 
fying, then, in all its technical elements finds its most satisfactory 
explanation as an organic process in the making of poetry, not necessarily 
in its external form, but in terms of its inner effects. 

As to the true nature of poetry, Mr. Fairchild insists that it gives to 
the individual the best possible means of self-realization, a concrete form 
for the crystallizing of his personality. Poetry holds forth the mirror to 
man’s own nature and shadows forth the multiform ideals of his higher 
aspirations. ‘Art is the means, the only effective means found by men, 
through which they may attain, in imagination at least, what they fail 
from day to day to achieve in action. Of the arts, poetry is the chief. 
Poetry, then, is the most effective means that society has yet found of 


“Poetry,” continues Mr. Fairchild in summary, “asa form of pleasurable 
and unified self-realization, must represent either something new that is 
valued, or, if not something new, something known and wished for, but 
not consistently attained in feeling, thought, or action.”’ 

In the chapter on the need and value of poetry, the author contends 
that poetry is a biological necessity, that is, a necessity in life. For it is 
a law of man’s life that he must continually realize himself, must con- 
tinually strive to reach those ends and ideals which he is all the while 
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forming; and poetry is the best means yet discovered by which these 
yearnings toward the ideal are satisfied. At best life is but a series of 
failures—failures to reach our ideals; but poetry is constantly helping us 
to realize these ideals, at least in imagination. One might infer the 
biological necessity of poetry from the fact that it has always been the 
first of the fine arts to find expression in primitive stages of man’s history, 
and in all stages of man’s development we find poetry in one form or 
another as a natural outgrowth of his life. 

The value of poetry, then, is not external, but is always contained in 
and measured by the experience to which poetry itself gives rise. The 
moral value of poetry is not to be overlooked, though that poetry in 
which the moral element is too prominent fails to achieve that deeper 
unconscious moral effect which the more artistic poetry produces. Not 
only is poetry a moral force and an intellectual and emotional discipline, 
but also a practical aid in the everyday interpretation of life into action. 
As science reveals primarily the laws of nature, so poetry reveals pri- 
marily the laws of personality. Finally, the highest of all the values 
gained from poetry is the powerful contribution which it makes toward 
fixing in us that consciousness of the continuity and unity of life which is 
the highest expression of the divine in man’s nature. 

In a final chapter, Mr. Fairchild differentiates the forms of poetry in 
ascending order under the rubrics, primitive poetry, children’s poetry, 
sensuous poetry, and poetry of law and principle. His book is logical, 
convincing, elucidating, and satisfying. He has not only read widely, 
studied carefully, and felt deeply the poetry of the world, but he knows 
the laws of good expository writing in prose and exemplifies them con- 
stantly in his own work. He realizes fully the value of logical sequence, 
repetition, and summary, and thus proves his right to the title of teacher. 
His book will appeal primarily to those who already possess a love for 
poetry, but it is one also that will arouse in those indifferent to poetry a 
desire to learn more about it and to read it more seriously. The teacher 
of literature will find many a sound principle clearly expressed and many 
a suggestive illustration for actual classroom work. 


L. W. Payne, Jr. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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London in English Literature. By Percy H. Boynton. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1913. Illustrated. Pp. 346. $2.00 net. 

A volume of backgrounds of literature. In ten chapters, marking successive 
stages from Chaucer to the present, the author presents the atmosphere of London 
in the various literary periods. The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and 
there are abundant references to sources of information. An appendix contains a list 
of illustrative novels, with descriptive annotations. The book will take its place at 
once as an indispensable adjunct to the ordinary history of English literature. 
Swinburne, An Estimate. By JOHN DRINKWATER. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co., 1913. Pp. 216. $1.50 net. 

A companion volume to the author’s study of William Morris. Chapters are 
devoted to Lyric Technique, Lyric Thought, Lyric Art, The Dramas, The Critic, and 
Conclusions, and there is a bibliography of Swinburne’s works and of biography and 
criticism of Swinburne. 

Webster’s Secondary-School Dictionary. New York: American Book Co., 1913. 

Pp. 864. $1.50. 

Abridged from Webster's New International Dictionary by a corps of editors 
selected from those compiling the larger work. In this edition 70,000 words are defined 
and the illustrations number 1,000. The contents include, besides the dictionary 
proper, a guide to pronunciation, rules for spelling, abbreviations, a dictionary of 
names, and a glossary of foreign words and phrases. The work seems entirely ade- 
quate to the needs of high-school students and others who wish a handy desk-book 
and it is sold at an incredibly low price. The pages are 7} by 43, with clear print and 
good margins, and the volume is over an inch and a half thick. G. & C. Merriam and 
the American Book Co. deserve great credit for having put a really excellent abridged 
dictionary within the reach of secondary students and the general public. 

The Art and the Business of Story Writing. By WALTER B. PITKIN. New York: 

Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 256. $1.25 net. 

A practical treatment of technique for those who have chosen writing as a voca- 
tion. The author is associate professor of philosophy in the School of Journalism, 
Columbia University. 

Aristotle on the Art of Poetry. By Lane Cooper. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1913. 

Pp. ror. 

An amplified version of the Poetics, which attempts to put the results of classical 
scholarship at the disposal of the general reader. The examples of the original have 
been expanded and others added. 

Matter, Form, and Style. By Harpress O’Grapy. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co., 1913. Pp. 125. 60 cents net. 

The author believes in dealing first with the mass and afterward with details, 
hence his composition manual stresses the act of creation rather than details of style. 
The book is the outgrowth, in part, of the ideas advanced by P. J. Hartog, in his 
Writing of English. 
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English in the Country Schocl. By WALTER BARNES. Chicago: Row, Peterson 

& Co., 1913. Pp. 286. $1.25 net. 

A much-needed and highly suggestive handbook. The spirit of the whole is 
distinctly modern and the important problems are clearly and specifically dealt with. 
Not only country teachers, but city teachers as well, will find in the book much prac- 
tical help. The references are judiciously selected and very skilfully grouped and 
annotated. 


Method and Methods in the Teaching of English. By Isrart Epwin GOLp- 

WASSER. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1913. Pp. 302. 

The author is principal of a New York public school and has sought to embody 
the results of experience and reading. A definite attempt is made to separate the 
teaching of technique from the teaching of appreciation. All aspects of English 
training are included in the plan, and there is much specific direction. 


Ideals and Democracy. By ArtTHuR H. CHAMBERLAIN. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1913. Pp. 173. 90 cents. 
A series of addresses before various educational bodies are here brought together 
for reading circles and the general student. A large number of current problems and 
ideas are touched upon, and the style is easy and animated. 


Dramatizations from the Works of Charles Dickens. By FANNIE COMSTOCK. 

Boston: Ginn & Co., 1913. Pp. 338. 60 cents. 

Selected scenes from Pickwick Papers and from Nicholas Nickleby, and entire 
versions of The Cricket on the Hearth and A Christmas Carol. The author hopes to 
arouse fresh interest in Dickens on the part of young people in grammar school and 
high school. 


Selections from the Letters and Speeches of Abraham Lincoln. By Leon C. 
PRINCE and Lewis H. CurisMAN. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 25 cents. 
The authors have aimed at selecting the best of Lincoln, and at so editing the 

several letters and speeches that their significance will be easily grasped by high- 

school pupils. 

Macaulay's Essays on Oliver Goldsmith, Frederick the Great, and Madame 
D’Arblay. Edited for school use by ALPHONSO G. NEwcoMER. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1913. 

One of the “Lake English Classics.” Professor Newcomer’s analysis of Ma- 
caulay’s method provides a valuable introduction. 
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Two Latest Additions to 
The Riverside Literature 


Series 





Macaulay’s Two Speeches on Copy- 
right, and Lincoln’s Address at 
Cooper Union 
Edited by Epw1n L. MILter, A.M.., Assistant 
Principal of the Detroit Central High School. 
No. 221. Paper, 15 cents; linen, 25 cents, 
net. Postpaid. 


Selections from the Prose Works of 
Matthew Arnold 


Edited by WILLIAM SAVAGE JOHNSON, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of English in the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. No. 223. New Library 
Binding, 60 cents, net. Postpaid. 


Twelve essays representing Arnold’s best 
work in prose, including ‘““The Study of 
Poetry,” “Heinrich Heine,” ““Wordsworth,” 
“Sweetness and Light,” etc. 
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*‘A unique plan for rapid review’’ 


A Brief English Grammar 
By AtsHovusE and Roor. 


“Anyone seeking the largest amount of 
grammatical facts in the least space must not 
pass this book by.”—Journal of Education. 
12mo, cloth. Price 25 cents. 





Barnes’s English Texts 
Edited by EDWIN FAIRLEy. 


Ready: 
The Raven, Courtship of Miles Standish, 
and Snowbound. Cuaries E. RHODES. 
Price 35 cents. 

Coming: 
Julius Caesar. Dr. CHArtEs A. Dawson. 
Treasure Island. F. BLANCHARD. 


More to follow. Send for sample copies. 





THE A. S. BARNES CO. 


381 Fourth Avenue - - New York 














HITCHCOCK’S RHETORIC AND THE 
STUDY OF LITERATURE 


By ALFRED M. Hitcucock, Head of the English Department in the Hartford 


Public High School. vi+410 pp. 


I2mo. 


$1.00. 


A manual for the last two years of the high-school course intended to supple- 


ment the author’s Practice Books. 


H. K. Bassett, University of Wisconsin: Iam much interested in the book; some such combination 
of the two lines of work for the latter years has seemed desirable. One very desirable end has been gained. 





Thru the combination the history of English Literature has been compressed into something like the right 
space for high-school pupils. I have felt that the history of the literature has assumed entirely too large a 
place in the literature work. The high-school pupil, planning to go to college or not, needs less of the history 
and more of the literature. Our tendency, too, has been to neglect in years III and IV the work in Compo- 
sition. I have been pleased with the choice of material in Part I; essentials have been stressed. The capable 
teacher will use from Part II the suitable material for her pupils, and we shall all agree that some portion of it 
is ee in every school. By putting such material as he has into the Appendix a decent balance has been 
maintained. 

Ernest Crapp Noyes, Fifth Ave. High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; The Rhetoric and Literature, which 
represents the best tendencies of the teaching of English today, is comprehensive, teachable, and new in every 
way. Two sections that have particularly pleased me are the chapter on the study of poetry and the brief 
summary of English literature. The first contains the most stimulating treatment of that difficult subject for 
youth that I have yet seen. The summary of the history of English literature is just such a condensation asI 
have long sought. Fine discriminations and the wisdom born of schoolroom experience are shown in the 
separation of what a high-school boy or girl must know from the details of biography and criticism that to the 
majority are meaningless and wearisome. Mr. Hitchcock has again earned the gratitude of teachers of English 

providing us with a text that instead of being a repetition and rearrangement of old material, is original in 
plan, fresh in details and exercises, and altogether practical. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33d Street, New York 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 














